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JUDSON WHITE 


Patrick Henry Davenport, 


Pioneer Illinois Portrait Painter 





A native of Mt. Carmel, Illinois, Milburn Judson White, Jr., 

is head of the Department of Psychology and Philosophy at 
Stephen F. Austin College, Nacogdoches, Texas. He received a 
Ph.D in educational psychology from the University of North 
Carolina, has written articles in the fields of psychology, 
education, religion and history, and is working on a 


bibliography of books about southern Illinois. 








PATRICK HENRY DAVENPORT was one of the pioneer 
portrait painters of Illinois. He was born in Kentucky and 
emigrated to Illinois, eventually settling just west of Sumner, 
in Lawrence County. He made a portion of his livelihood 
froém painting and apparently was an artist of some merit, 
for he was given at least not unfavorable comment in such 
outstanding regional surveys, or histories, of art as Wilbur 
D. Peat’s Pioneer Painters of Indiana,’ and Edna Talbott 
Whitley’s Kentucky Ante-Bellum Portraiture’ as well as in 
studies more nearly national in character, such as the Ameri- 
can Portrait Inventory.’ Davenport lived much of his ma- 
ture life in the state of his adoption and on his death in 1890 
was buried in Sumner. Most of his work appears to have 

1. Wilbur D. Peat, Pioneer Paint- 650-51. 
ers of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1954), 3. New Jersey Historical Records 
71-72, 186, 228-29. Survey Project, comp., American 
2. Edna Talbott Whitley, Ken- Portrait Inventory, 1440 Early Amer- 


tucky Ante-Bellum Portraiture . .. ican Portrait Artists (1663-1860 
[Paris, Ky.], 1956), 162, 519, 574, (Newark, N. J., 1940). 





PIONEER PORTRAIT PAINTER 
been done in Kentucky, Indiana, and possibly Ohio, ‘Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi, but there is little reason to assume 
that he purposely avoided the state of his principal residence 
in his professional activity. However, a diligent search by Dr. 
Byron R. Lewis, of Bridgeport, Illinois, and Judge Curtis G. 
Shake, of Vincennes, Indiana, has failed to discover any of 
Davenport’s work in the general area of his Sumner home. 

It is my intent here to present such facts as are known of 
Davenport’s personal and professional activity in the hope 
that more light can ultimately be thrown on what must have 
been one of the more active pioneer painting careers of the 
state of Illinois. It is possible to formulate a rather objec- 
tive estimate of the artistic merit of Davenport’s work and 
to trace his professional activity with some precision. Even 
so, a challenge is presented when one attempts to recon- 
struct a personality from fragmentary family documents and 
the hazy memories of four individuals who as children knew 
only the shell of the artist, who was by then a senile old man. 
However, and perhaps of most interest, the study of Daven- 
port offers an opportunity to observe at close range the im- 
pact of frontier culture on the personality of an artist. ‘This 
opportunity, it is hoped, can be. realized in at least a small 
way. 

Patrick Henry Davenport was born in Danville, Ken- 


tucky, November 3, 1803, at the “Indian Queen Tavern,” 


operated by his parents, Richard’ Davenport and Elizabeth 


Tadlock Davenport. Earlier, his parents had operated a 
hostelry in Harrodsburg, Kentucky,’ and his father was first 
a major and later a colonel in the War of 1812, serving with 
distinction in the Sixth Kentucky Regiment. This service 

1. Whitley, Ky. Ante-Bellum Por- 5. Edna Talbott Whitley to writ- 
traiture, 650. er, Feb. 27, 1957. 
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won him a written testimonial from the officers of the com- 


pany at Camp Miami, No. 3, on December 21, 1812. Subse- 


quently, he was elevated to the rank of brigadier general by 
Governor Gabriel Slaughter for valor and good conduct." 
Also, he was a juror in one of the Aaron Burr trials and is said 
to have made frequent trips to Europe in connection with his 
other activities as merchant and landholder.* This point is 
mentioned here because it may throw some light on the na- 
ture and locale of the academic training in art that may pos- 
sibly have been enjoyed by his son. Edna ‘Talbott Whitley 
comments as follows on the possibility that General Daven- 
port made visits to Europe: “It would be more logical to 
believe General Davenport’s trips, as merchant, were made 
to Philadelphia or (later Pittsburg) as the former was the 
place all Kentucky merchants bought goods. It would be 
equivalent to taking a trip abroad now.” At any rate, 
records indicate that Richard Davenport emigrated from 
Spotsylvania County, Virginia (the place of his birth in 
about 1777), to the state of Kentucky. He was the son of 
John and Elizabeth Carter Davenport.’ 

Elizabeth ‘Tadlock Davenport, mother of Patrick Henry, 
was born in Tennessee and is thought to have been the 
daughter of John Tadlock, a prominent Kentuckian.” 

General and Mrs. Davenport had five children in addition 

® 

6. Bennett H. Young, The Battle 8. Edna Talbott Whitley to writ- 
of the Thames . . . .(Filson Club er, March 10, 1957. 

Publication No. 18; Louisville, Ky., g. Mrs. Lafe McKittrick, great- 
1903), 156-57. Original documents granddaughter of Davenport’s, sup- 
in possession of Mary Eliza Daven- plied the writer with documents she 
port, Tacoma, Wash. had used for application to member- 

7. Mrs. J. N. Russell, grand- ship in the D.A.R. 
daughter of Davenport’s, to Wilbur 10. From conversation with John 
D. Peat, May 25, 1949. A copy of Means, formerly of Ashland, Ky., 
this document was furnished the who was a direct descendant of John 


writer by Dr. Peat, March 24, 1956. Tadlock’s. This point needs further 
verification. 
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Portrait of Mrs. Patrick Henry Davenport, painted by her husband. 
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to Patrick Henry." Eliza S. married James Harlan, and 
their son, the Honorable John M. Harlan, was Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States from 
1877 to 1911. The Honorable John M. Harlan who is 
now a member of the United States Supreme Court is a 
grandson of the first Justice Harlan. A second daughter of 
Richard and Elizabeth Davenport, Sarah Ann, married John 
V. B. Vanarsdale. The other three children were sons: 
Richard, Charles F. and James.” James later was gradu- 
ated magna cum laude from the medical school at Transyl- 
vania University in Lexington, Kentucky.” 

Patrick Henry Davenport, the artist, married Eliza Bo- 
hannon of Mississippi and Georgia, at Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, on July 24, 1827. According to family records, Eliza 
Bohannon was of French or possibly Spanish ancestry and 
was originally from Acadia. “You can see that [her Latin 
features] in the oil painting of her . . . that Patrick Henry 


painted” is the comment of eighty-two-year-old Mary Eliza 


Davenport, granddaughter of the painter.’ Eight children 
were born to this marriage, the last of whom died in 1936. 
They were: 


R. M. Angelo Davenport, born October 20, 1828: died 
February 11, 1864, at Claremont, Illinois. 

Julius Ramano Davenport, born June 28, 1830, died ?. 

Henry Lee Davenport, born June 16, 1832; died March 
31, 1877, at Sumner, Illinois. 

Eugenia Belle Davenport Hollingsworth, born March 4, 
1834; died December 25, 1906, at Evansville, Indiana. 


11. Deed to Crab Orchard 156. 
Springs, Ky., signed by all of the 13. Deed to Crab Orchard 
Davenport children; now in the pos- Springs, Ky. 
session of the writer. 14. Russell to Peat, May 10, 1949. 
12. Young, Battle of the Thames, 15. Mary Eliza Davenport to writ- 
er, Jan. 31, 1957. 
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Aletha Ann Davenport, born March 3, 1836; died Febru- 

ary 28, 1837. 
James William Davenport, born January 12, 1838; died 
July 7, 1922, at Olympia, Washington. 

Mary Elizabeth Davenport May, born June 19, 1840; 

died February 18, 1936, at Enfield, Illinois. 

Sallie Bowman Davenport, born June 3, 1847; died April 

4, 1928, at Olympia, Washington.” 

Mrs. Whitley provides another penetrating insight as she 
comments on the name doubtless chosen by Davenport him- 
self for his first son: ‘he Michel Angelo in the first child’s 
name certainly shows artistic aspirations. iT 

Davenport had some training in art, but the amount and 
quality is not certain. Dr. Wilbur D. Peat states that “he 
embarked upon a painting career with little or no formal 
instruction; he may have had some lessons from Asa Park, 
of Kentucky.”’* Mrs. Whitley comments on his training: 
“Though sometimes referred to as a Pennsylvania artist, 
Davenport was not an academician. He may have had some 
lessons from Jouett.”’” Later, Mrs. Whitley makes the ad- 
ditional comment: “Frazer was a pupil of Jouett’s which 
is why I thought Davenport might have been. Park is more 
like his style than Jouett.”*’ Mrs. J. N. Russell, a great- 
granddaughter of Davenport’s, reports what must be either 
direct information from her father or family tradition: ‘Asa 
Park painted the family of General Richard D. Davenport 
and was no doubt an inspiration to Patrick Henry. The 
family legend is that P. H. loved his painting and all forms 
of art. He later studied in Europe. . . . We believe that 


McKittrick documents, see 72. 
?, N. Q. 19. Whitley, Ky. Ante-Bellum Por- 


Whitley to writer, March 10,  traiture, 650. 
20. Whitley to writer, March 10, 


Peat, Pioneer Painters of Ind., 1957. 





JUDSON WHITE 
he studied with Asa Park in Kentucky as I have a painting 
done by Park of Davenport’s brother.” <A living grand- 
daughter of Patrick Henry Davenport, Miss Mary Eliza 
Davenport, of Olympia, Washington, states categorically: 
“IT am positive he {Patrick Henry Davenport] never was in 
Europe. I am sure Aunt Sally [daughter of P. H. D.| would 
have mentioned it and she never did. I don’t think any of 
Mrs. R[ussell]’s information is very correct.”** If young 
Davenport did study in Europe, he must have done so be- 
tween 1818, the probable date of his father’s death, and 
1827, the date of his own marriage. At any rate, Mrs. Rus- 
sell, before her death, had in her possession a painting of 
the head of an Italian girl, signed “After Guido,” and dated 
1835. Mrs. Whitley supplies a possible explanation for 
the portrait signed in this fashion: “The Italian head ‘After 
Guido’ could have been done from engravings as young 
artists who did not get to go abroad often copied them for 
the artistic experience.” 

These suggested dates of study abroad are obviously con- 
jectural and only explore the possibilities suggested by Mrs. 
Russell’s information. However, it would seem probable 
that Davenport had some sort of training. While the writer 
is not familiar with the academic pattern such training 
called for at the time, the Davenport family had shown an 
interest in education in previous generations, and there is 
little reason to assume that they would have abandoned this 
interest in the case of the artist. Patrick Henry’s brother 
James was educated in medicine, it will be recalled. Fur- 


ther, family records and tradition indicate that there was 


Russell to Peat, May 25, 1949. 3. Russell to Peat, May 10, 1949. 
Davenport to writer, Feb. 3, 4. Whitley to writer, March 10, 


I. 
9 
7: 
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PIONEER PORTRAIT PAINTER 
sufficient money in the family to have made possible at least 
some sort of formal education. 

Davenport began painting very early and, after the fash- 
ion of painters of his day, moved about a great deal; like 
others of his calling, he too placed advertisements in local 
newspapers announcing his availability for work. Dr. Peat 
states that Davenport’s earliest known painting was done in 
1829 near Paris, Kentucky.” However, according to Mrs. 
Whitley, others think that he did some work much earlier; 
for example, the painting of Mrs. Robert Rodes (Eliza 
Delaney) is believed to have been done in 1818," when the 
artist was fifteen years of age. Mrs. Whitley later comment- 
ed as follows: 

One point that worries me is the tender age which was attrib- 
uted to the painter in setting a date for the pictures of Mrs. Rodes. 
The owners of the pictures set that year, without any knowledge 
of the painter’s age. Frankly, I think them mistaken in interpret- 
ing a rubbed out date, no longer there. There is too big a gap of 
time between them at thirteen [fifteen], for the bony structure is 
so well done. Another thing, Mrs. Rodes is so cadaverous I do 
not think she would have lasted another 19 years, looking like 
that. She wore mourning ribbons on her cap but widows did that 
for life in those days. I believe it was painted in 1828, for surely 
she was more than fifty-nine, even allowing for the hardships of 
pioneer life.*‘ 

In the event that the 1818 date is incorrect, it can be stated 
with certainty that Davenport did work professionally in 
1820, when he did the portrait of Dr. Ephraim McDowell.” 


Whatever the date at which Davenport started painting 


professionally, he is known to have continued in this activity 


until at least 1873. In that year, Dr. Peat states, Daven- 
25. Peat, Pioneer Painters of Ind., 27. Whitley to writer, March 10, 
72. 1957. 
26. Whitley, Ky. Ante-Bellum Por- 28. Whitley, Ky. Ante-Bellum Por- 


traiture, 519, 651. traiture, 650-51; see also p. 65. 
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port “was working in Indianapolis, as confirmed by his por- 
traits of Thomas H. Jameson and his wife Anna Rhoades — 
the latter painted from a photograph after her death — 
owned by Mrs. James Drummond, of Indianapolis.’” 

According to Dr. Peat, painters of that era were of neces- 
sity itinerant.”’ Davenport followed the pattern and painted 
in Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, probably also in Ohio and 
possibly in Tennessee or Mississippi. Ohio is included in 
this statement on the basis of information supplied by Mrs. 
Clem Schuder, of Sumner, Illinois. Mrs. Schuder inter- 
viewed an unnamed friend, who at one time was a neighbor 
of the Davenport family on the outskirts of Sumner. This 
neighbor did not know where the Davenports came from 
but did recall hearing them talk a great deal about Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and got the impression that they had lived there.” 
Dr. Peat mentions that the city of Cincinnati was at one 
time a point where artists congregated, and doubtless Daven- 
port, too, worked there.” There is at least a strong possi- 
bility that Davenport may also have done some work in 
Tennessee and Mississippi, especially the latter. It will be 
recalled that he married Eliza Bohannon of Vicksburg in 
1827. He met her when she was fifteen, and they were mar- 
ried when she was just seventeen.“ ‘This leaves two years 


to be accounted for; when one considers the enthusiasm of 


youth and the temperament of the artist, it is difficult to 


believe that Davenport was not painting in this period. If 
he remained for any appreciable time in either Tennessee 
or Mississippi, he doubtless did some painting. This is 
29. Peat, Pioneer Painters of Ind., writer, Jan. 3, 1956. 
72. 32. Peat, Pioneer Painters of Ind., 
30. Ibid., xii. Xv, 
31. Letter from Mrs. Clem 33. Davenport to writer, Feb. 3, 
Schuder, of Sumner, IIl., to the 1957. 
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§ Patrick Henry Davenpert’s 
portraits of his parents: Eliz- 
abeth Tadlock Davenport 
and Richard Davenport. 
Both paintings are now 
owned by the artist’s great 
grandson, Amos S. Wood, of 
Benton, Illinois. 
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only a possibility, of course, but it should be kept in mind. 


As indicated earlier, Davenport moved about a great deal, 
and it may serve some purpose to give a brief listing of the 
known places and dates of his artistic activity. 

Kentucky 
Nelson County 1820 
Madison County 1824, 1829, 1834 
Garrard County 1823, 1829, 1837, 1838 
Danville Various dates 
Crab Orchard Springs 1832, 1851 
Owensboro and Henderson 1840 and after Civil 
War 
Illinois 
Cairo 1834 
Sumner 1838, .1880 (this sketch not a professional 
effort ) 
Indiana 
Pike County 1850 
Mitchell 1857 
Spencer 1859 
Fort Wayne 1859 
Evansville (Probably during Civil War) 
Indianapolis 1873” 

A cursory inspection of this tabulation reveals many gaps 
in time, since only a few portraits out of Davenport’s total 
artistic production have been located. “Uncle Heddy” Jen- 
nings, octogenarian extraordinary and retired graveyard sex- 
ton of Sumner, Illinois, does not remember Davenport as 


an active farmer. In fact, he says that Davenport never 


34. Dates and locations arrived at in Peat, Pioneer Painters of Ind., 
by combining the dates presented 71-72, and Whitley, Ky. Ante-Bellum 
Portraiture, 650-51. 
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did anything but “paint pictures of people.” Jennings and 
Davenport’s granddaughter, Mary May White (Mrs. M. J. 
White, of Mt. Carmel, Illinois), both recall that the Daven- 
ports had quite an extensive general orchard.” Since sev- 
eral of Davenport’s children and their families made their 
homes at the farm near Sumner, it is probable that members 
of the family, rather than Davenport himself, did such farm- 
ing as was done. Time and additional research will doubt- 
less fill the gaps in his painting itinerary. At any rate, the 
fact that Davenport was a prolific painter is attested to by 
three of his granddaughters. All recall having seen a large 
number of family portraits on display in various rooms about 
the Sumner home” — the total effect of this display in a 
farmhouse in rural southern Illinois must have been as strik- 
ing then as it would be now. 

It is interesting to learn from the comments of Dr. Peat 
and Mrs. Whitley how so many of Davenport’s paintings can 
be identified and the location of each commission so easily 
fixed. Peat states that “Davenport was one of the few 
painters who signed and dated his work (on the back of the 
canvases), thus enabling one to chart without difficulty his 
meanderings through the state.’ To this Mrs. Whitley 
adds: “His signatures in different forms, Henry Davenport, 
P. Henry Davenport and occasionally P. H. Davenport usu- 
ally occur on the back of his canvases with the place and 
date of painting.” 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to evaluate the artis- 
tic merits of Davenport’s painting. However, it is worth 


35. Interviews of writer with “Un- _ lifetime. 
cle Heddy” Jennings and Mrs. White. 37. Peat, Pioneer Painters of Ind., 
36. From conversation with Mary 71. 
May White, of Mt. Carmel, IIl., a 38. Whitley, Ky. Ante-Bellum Por- 
granddaughter of Davenport’s who _ traiture, 650. 
visited in the home during the artist’s 
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while to note some of the comments about his work both by 


people who knew him and by modern critics. Dr. Peat 


states that “Davenport’s manner of painting was terse and 
harsh. His taut, rigid drawing plus stern expressions on 
the faces of the subjects, particularly in his earlier produc- 
tions, give the impression that all his sitters were grave and 


9939 


sullen people. Mrs. Whitley believes that his Indiana 
portraits, painted between 1850 and 1870, “show declining 
skill,”*® and are thus not typical of the artist’s best work. 
Davenport is remembered by his granddaughter Mrs. White 
as quiet but taciturn.”’ Her description of his personality 
makes one wonder whether all of Davenport’s subjects were 
as somber as he painted them or whether the world in gen- 
eral was somber to him. “Uncle Heddy” Jennings recalls 
him in somewhat the same manner as does Mrs. White.” 
But the portrait of Dr. Benjamin Franklin Duncan, done in 
1837, shows no sign of an unhappy or stern expression or 
of the harsh technique noted by Dr. Peat.** ‘The only per- 
son now alive who actually lived with Davenport is his 
granddaughter Mary Eliza Davenport, who recalls the art- 
ist as anything but somber; on the contrary, she says, though 
he was quiet, he was gay. She reports that he was given 
to outbursts of temper, but never once in the long years of 
his marriage did he utter a cross or unkind word to his wife.“ 
However, it is quite possible that personal circumstances 
of his life after 1850 may have projected themselves into 
his artistic activities. It was on the advice of Davenport’s 


39. Peat, Pioneer Painters of Ind., 12. From conversations with “Un- 
72. cle Heddy” Jennings in Sumner, IIl., 
40. Whitley, Ky. Ante-Bellum Por- during summers of 1955 and 1956. 
traiture, 650. 143. Whitley, Ky. Ante-Bellum Por- 

41. From conversations with Mrs. traiture, 258. 
White. 14. Davenport to writer, Jan. 31, 


1957- 
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Mr. and Mrs. William M. Franklin, two of Davenport’s Indiana subjects, whose 
portraits show the “taut, rigid drawing” and “declining skill” of the artist’s later work. 


son-in-law, William Edwin Hollingsworth, of Evansville, 
Indiana, that the artist gave up plans to move to Texas after 
the sale of Crab Orchard Springs, Kentucky. Instead, Hol- 
lingsworth persuaded him to buy the farm near Sumner. 


‘ 


This move, Miss Davenport believes, was “a terrible mis- 
take,”** presumably for financial reasons, since Davenport’s 
financial situation did deteriorate to some extent after the 
move to Sumner. In truth, many of Davenport’s portraits 
do seem either to be likenesses of unhappy individuals or to 
have been painted by one who had soured on the world. 


However, human nature being what it is, it is doubtful if 


happy people of any era would sit for, then accept and pay 


for, grossly unflattering portraits of themselves. Perhaps 
45. Ibid. 
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Davenport simply painted what was there and what he 


saw. As his granddaughter explains: “His paintings may 
look solemn. Did you ever see any of the old paintings that 
didn’t? I think they must have all been solemn in those 
days.”** This statement is corroborated by Mrs. Whitley, 
who writes: 

It was [then] the convention to make all portraits solemn. A 
twinkle in the eye or a slightly turned up mouth corner was all that 
was permitted, for dignity had to be maintained at all costs. To 
show the teeth as in modern magazine and newspaper photography 
would have been a breach of etiquette. (It may be just as well as 
dentists were few and bleaching toothpastes unknown). The harsh 
visage can be explained in another way, too, for going to Indiana 
or Illinois was equivalent for a Kentuckian to step back a genera- 
tion in pioneer life. Again, Davenport had been accustomed to 
having slaves in his management of resort hotels if not in private 
life. In suddenly doing without them while undertaking a more 
primitive type of farming he had to make an adjustment. 

Again, when a painter reached bifocal age there was another 
adjustment to make and some of his work could be attributed to 
changes in vision.** 

Perhaps the surmise relative to the artist’s loss of servants 
is correct, for Mary Eliza Davenport has this to say: “He 
placed his family on the farm in Illinois while he was away 


painting. All the Negro servants they brought with them 
soon went back to the south — they were not slaves.”** 
Before he bought the Sumner farm, Davenport, follow- 
ing the vocation of his father, had been proprietor of a hotel 
at Crab Orchard Springs, in Lincoln County, Kentucky, one 
of the busiest and most attractive watering-places in the 
state.“ According to family tradition, he sold out his hold- 


Ibid. 49. John Winston Coleman, 

Whitley to writer, March 19, Springs of Kentucky: An Account of 
famed Watering-Places of the Blue- 

Ibid., March 10, 1957. grass State, 1800-1935 (Lexington, 
1955). 
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ings there in 1853 for the sum of $40,000 in gold, but why 
he left the hotel business is not known.” 

While he operated the Springs resort, Davenport appears 
to have done little painting. Perhaps his early love of the 
work had dimmed with the passing of time and the increase 
of family responsibility; such a deduction is substantiated 
by a letter from his son Henry, who wrote from De Witt 
County, Texas, in 1853: 

Since I have been here I have heard Pa has sold the Springs 
{Crab Orchard]. He should come out to Texas by all means be- 
fore he settles anywhere. There is a small farm about 7 miles from 
this on the Colette River... . [It] is one of the best stands for a 
hotel in Texas . . . Dr. Deisiger says . . . . if Pa will come out here 
and go into the cattle business he can. . . give all of his children a 
good start... . I have heard you say that you never would move 
again but when you come to think what Crab Orchard is and what 
a set of skin flints the inhabitants are... . 

It is significant that Davenport’s son did not think of his 
father as an artist (at least so far as income was concerned ) 
but as a tavern operator or farmer.”’ 

Dr. Robert G. Buzzard, president emeritus of Eastern 
Illinois University, who was born on the Davenport farm, 
comments in somewhat the same masner: “Davenport is 
a family name often mentioned by my father and mother, 


Peter and Annie (Piper) Buzzard. Father was particular- 


ly proud to be the owner of the Davenport farm . . . . [but 


strange as it may seem to you I cannot recall ever hearing 
your great-grandfather spoken of as an artist.” Neverthe- 
less, extant paintings and reliable statements of relatives 
and contemporaries indicate that the period after Davenport 


50. Russell to Peat, May 25, 1949. and is now in the possession of the 


51. H. L. Davenport to his moth- writer. 
er, Eliza Bohannon Davenport. The 52. Buzzard to writer, April 3, 
letter was written Sept. 1, 1853, from 
Pier Pont, De Witt County, Tex., 
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Davenport’s 1834 advertise- 
ment in a Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, news paper. 





IPMr. P. Maxey Davesronn, Portrait 
Painter, has beenin our Town, for some} 
weeks. Mr. D, isa native Kentuckian and! 
isan Artist of some celebrity. During his 
‘here, he has painted the Portraits of 
of our citizens; and has given univer- 
ral satisfaction, His style of painting is very | 
2 18 inderd— -and hisJikenesses dr exceeding: | 
v good, not surpassed by. any. His reom | 
is at LG. Taylor's Tavern, where his speci- | 
mens of painting will be cheerfully exhibited | 
to all who wish to see them, Mr. Deaven- 
port will remain short time longer in Hen- | 
derson, so. 23 to afford an opportunity to all, 
who nay wish tohave with their families or| 
fiends a faithful and cerect portrait of them. 
rives. a hose who wish to do se, will speedi-! 
vvail themselves of the precemt opportu- | 


— | 


‘ 
efay 
say 


several 


nuly. 





JUDSON WHITE 
0 as 
‘ . e 
‘Gs 
) ) 


fv the Patrons of the 


am | ESPEC. rFOULY inf, the ae: 
Richmond and its 

; ee cow place, ‘and 

short time for those RT . 

PALVTING POR 

Persons wishthe their ee 

please call immedigtely as his 


short. 
Rvom at Me, Rew's Hotel. 
Angust 30, 19340 


Nate 


The news columns of a Hen- 
derson, Kentucky, paper 
gave Davenport free adver- 
tising space when they rec- 
ommended his work in 1840. 


moved to Sumner was one of his most productive, if not 


most appealing. 


Thus we have the story of a pioneer painter of Illinois. 


That he m 


ade an impression on the rugged frontier environ- 


ment is questionable, but that he felt the relentless impact 


of the prairie country seems inevitable. 
Most certainly, 


gone — forgotten. 


came and 


He 


numerous reminders of 


the struggle between the artist and that raw frontier still 


exist in the form of Davenport’s unidentified portraits. 


Fur- 
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ther study and research will doubtless uncover many more 


paintings, and may further illuminate the character of the 


man. Perhaps the fact that he was named Patrick Henry 
was prophetic, for Davenport, like his namesake, was will- 
ing to strike out boldly with high hopes and frail armor. 
Such courage, such optimism, such Americanism should not 
remain unrecorded. It is hoped that this short study will 


assist in some small way toward that end. 


PAINTINGS BY PatTricK HENRY DAVENPORT 


Kentucky Portrairs—The following paintings of Kentuckians, 
listed in chronological order, have been identified and located by 
Mrs. Edna Talbott Whitley. The descriptions are from her Ken- 
tucky Ante-Bellum Portraiture: 


1820 Dr. Ephraim McDowell (1771-1830), 21 by 27 inches; 
owned by the daughter of William Wallace McDowell, 
Mrs. W. T. Chandler, Alva, Oklahoma. 


ca. 1820 Governor Isaac Shelby (two copies by Davenport) ; the 
copy received by his daughter Sarah Shelby upon her 
marriage to Dr. Ephraim McDowell in 1820; now at 
Richmond Courthouse, by gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Irvine. 
The other copy is at “Irvineton,’ Richmond. 


Adam Irvine (1802-1826), son of William and Eliza- 
beth Hockaday Irvine; painting at “Irvineton,” Rich- 
mond. 

Mrs. Alexander Robertson [Margaret Robinson], 28 by 
23 inches; owned by Mrs. John G. South [Christine 
Bradley], a great-great-granddaughter. Reproduction in 
Kentucky Ante-Bellum Portraiture, page 273. 


Dr. Wm. C. Taylor; owned by Mrs. A. (?) Russell, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mrs. Wm. Morrow [Nancy Field] (1778-1845); owned 
by Mrs. Julia Vaughan Spencer, Anchorage, Kentucky. 
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Mrs. Isaac Shelby [Susannah Hart], on wood, painted 
at Danville; now at Kentucky Historical Society by gift 
of Miss Susannah Preston Shelby Grigsby, December, 
1953- 

Mrs. Robert Rodes [Eliza Delaney], (1759-1837), 
painted for her daughter Sallie Harris [Mrs. Anthony 
Wayne Rollins}; now owned by Dr. Rodes Burnam, 
Louisville. 


A second copy painted by Davenport for her daughter 
Elizabeth {Mrs. Wallace Estill]; owned by Robert Quis- 
enberry, Danville. 


A third copy painted for her daughter Nancy [Mrs. 
Samuel Stone]; owned by R.(?) Kinkead, Lexington. 


A fourth copy painted for her son Clifton; owned 
by Judge John Rodes, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


A fifth copy (reproduction in Kentucky Ante-Bellum 
Portraiture, page 518) painted for her son William was 
willed to Colonel James W. Caperton for his daughter, 
a descendant of Mrs. Rodes’s daughter, Mrs. James 
Estill. 


A sixth copy painted for Mary Eddings |Mrs. James 
Estill]; now owned by Mrs. Sam Eskew, Louisville. 


Benjamin Bell, 25 by 24 inches; owned by Jackson D. 


Guerrant, Danville. 


Hon. Brutus J. Clay (1808-1878), 24 by 18 inches; 
owned by the Hon. Cassius M. Clay. Reproduction in 
Kentucky Ante-Bellum Portraiture, page 13. 

David Irvine, Sr., Clerk of the Madison Court. 

Hugh Logan (1777-1868), of Garrard County; owned 
by Nichols Faulkner, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Mrs. Hugh Logan [Katherine Jackman] (1788-1865), 
28 by 22 inches; owned by Nichols Faulkner, Lynch- 


burg, Virginia. 
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Dr. Benjamin F..Duncan — 
painted at Lancaster, Ken- 
tucky, in 1837. 


Dr. Ephraim McDowell (1771-1830), 2734 by 21% 
inches; painted at Danville; owned by Clendenin Library, 
University of Kansas Medical Center. Reproduction in 
Kentucky Ante-Bellum Portraiture, page 65. 


Mrs. Thompson Burnam [Lucinda Field] (1792-1867), 
28 by 22 inches, painted at Richmond, Kentucky; owned 
by Mrs. E. A. MacLeod [Mary Bennett], Columbia, 
Missouri. Reproduction in Kentucky Ante-Bellum Por- 
traiture, page 493. 


Major Squire Turner, profile; now at Richmond Court- 


house. 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin Duncan (1808-1865), of Lan- 
caster, 281, by 23 inches; owned by the heirs of Daven- 
port’s granddaughter, the late Mrs. Christine Bradley 
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South. Reproduced in Kentucky Ante-Bellum Portrai- 
ture, page 258. 
Sarah Fisher, 30 by 26 inches; now at Fisher estate, 
Danville. 
Stephen Thompson Mason (1817-1844), of Garrard 
County; owned by Mrs. W. F. Logan [Edna Mason], 
Kingston, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Leonidas Brent ‘Talbott {Mary Caperton], in rose 
dress with lace collar; blue mantle on nearby chair; 


owned by James Caperton Todd, Richmond. 


Joel W. Embry; owned by Mrs. M. B. Arbuckle. 


Joseph Davis, Sr., formerly owned by Miss Florence Rag- 


land, now in Lexington Public Library. 


William Goodloe, not signed but attributed by Mrs. 
Whitley to Davenport. Reproduction in Kentucky 
Ante-Bellum Portraiture, page 150. 


Mrs. William Goodloe, not signed but attributed by 
Mrs. Whitley to Davenport. Reproduction in Kentucky 
Ante-Bellum Portraiture, page 153. 


James Harlan (father of Justice John Harlan) ; owned 
by Kentucky Historical Society. Not signed, but attrib- 
uted by Mrs. Whitley to Davenport. 


Mrs. James Harlan (mother of Justice John M. Harlan, 
and sister of Davenport); owned by Kentucky His- 
torical Society. Not signed, but attributed by Mrs. 
Whitley to Davenport. 


David Perry Hart not signed but attributed by Mrs. 
Whitley to Davenport. Reproduction in Kentucky 
Ante-Bellum Portraiture, page 160. 


Mrs. David Perry Hart, not signed but attributed by 
Mrs. Whitley to Davenport. Reproduction in Kentucky 
Ante-Bellum Portraiture, page 163. 

Mrs. John Miller [Elizabeth Jones Goodloe]; owned by 
Mrs. Edward Virgin, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
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George Washington, full-length portrait in the Old 
Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky. Davenport as- 
sisted Oliver Frazer with this painting. 


Robert Washington, 30 by 36 inches; owned by the 
Fisher estate, Danville. 


INDIANA Portrairs—At Spring Mill State Park, a restored pioneer 
village near Spencer, Indiana, some of Davenport’s work is on 
exhibit. Paintings shown there and other Davenport portraits 
done in Indiana have been identified and described by Dr. Peat 
in Pioneer Painters of Indiana. They are, in chronological order: 


1850 


1857 


ca. 1857 


Robert and Elizabeth White Logan, painted at Algiers, 
Pike County; last known owner was the late C. E. Logan. 


George Dunn, of Bedford; three versions of this por- 


trait are known. 


Four portraits of the Hamer family: Henry T. and 
Mary Ellen (Lemon) Hamer and their sons George 
Volney and William Francis, painted at Mitchell; now 
at Spring Mill State Park. 


Two portraits of the Lemon family: Dr. Jacob M. and 
Mary Ellen Lemon, painted at Mitchell; now at Spring 
Mill State Park. Mrs. Lemon’s portrait is reproduced 
in Peat’s Pioneer Painters of Indiana, Plate 28. 


Abner Alexander, painted at Fort Wayne. 


William M. and Mary Ritter Franklin, painted at 
Spencer; now in the home of Mrs. George Moore, 
Spencer. 


Thomas H. Jameson and his wife Anna Rhoades, “the 
latter painted from a photograph after her death” 


painted at Indianapolis; both now owned by Mrs. 


James Drummond, Indianapolis. 


OTHER DAVENPORT PAINTINGS: 


1835 
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Head of Italian girl, signed “After Guido.” See ante, 
page 251; formerly in the possession of Davenport’s 
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great-granddaughter, Mrs. J. N. Russell, now owned 
by the Haggerty family of Los Angeles, California. 


John Brown, 22 by 27 inches owned by Wilmer Daven- 
port Byran, of Shelton, Washington, the artist’s great- 
grandson. This canvas was commissioned by one of 
Brown’s sons and may have been done from a photo- 
graph. However, the finished portrait was refused on 
completion and has been retained by the heirs. 
Davenport was evidently an admirer of Brown, for 
he wrote on the back of the canvas: “A Martyr to the 
Cause of Freedom John Brown, who was hung at 
Harper’s Ferry, Va., December 21, 1859 agd. 63 years. 
Painted by P. H. Davenport 1860.”°* 
Eliza Bohannon Davenport; owned by Mary May White 
(Mrs. Milburn Judson White), Mt. Carmel, Illinois. 
Elizabeth Tadlock Davenport; owned by Amos Daven- 
port Showers Wood, Benton, Illinois. 


Patrick Henry Davenport (self-portrait); owned by 
Mary May White (Mrs. Milburn Judson White), Mt. 
Carmel, Illinois; see front cover of this issue. 

Brig. Gen. Richard Davenport; owned by Amos 
Davenport Showers Wood, Benton, Illinois, the artist’s 
great grandson. 

Crayon drawing, done for Davenport’s friend W. V. 
Scyoc; and now in the Scyoc home, Sumner, Illinois. 


Other members of the family who own portraits done 


by Davenport, the subjects of which are unknown to the 
writer, are: Miss Mary Eliza Davenport, Olympia, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. R. L. Johnson, Seattle, Washington; Richard 
H. Bryan, Port Angeles, Washington, and Mrs. Helen Hag- 


gerty, Los Angeles, California. 

It is certain that other portraits done by Davenport are 
still in existence, but their whereabouts is unknown to the 
writer. 


53. Mary Eliza Davenport to writer, April 7, 1957. 





Robert G. Ingersoll — 
Illinois’ “Pagan Prophet.” 


Espy Williams — once called 
“The South’s Leading 
Dramatist” —ca. 1890. 
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Dr. Paul T. Nolan is associate professor of English at 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


A native of 


Rochester, New York, he took his graduate work in American 


and Enelish drama at Tulane University. He has 


written 


extensively for both scholarly and popular journals and is 
presently editing another of Espy Williams’ plays for publication 


by the Pre 


ss of Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


ROBERT GREEN INGERSOLL, the Illinois “Pagan Proph- 


et,” holds a paradoxical position in the history of nineteenth- 


century American thought. 


One of the country’s most 


popular public speakers, he championed the most unpop- 


ular subjects. 


A political spokesman for “McKinley Re- 


publicanism,” American imperialism and laissez-faire social 


and economic rule, still he was the darling of the liberals, 


the socialist-minded, the internationalists.’ 


Now, with the 


discovery of the “lost manuscripts” of Espy Williams,* once 


1. I am indebted to C. H. Cra- 
mer’s Royal Bob: The Life of Robert 
G. Ingersoll (New York, 1952) for 
this interpretation of Ingersoll. 

2. Espy Williams (1852 - 1908) 
was the author of over thirty plays 
which produced 
America and in England. 


were throughout 
Although 
he achieved considerable popularity 
around the turn of the century, when 
he had as many as eight plays be- 
ing produced at the same time, he 
has been largely forgotten for the 


“last half-century. 


Recently, however, 
turned over to the 
Louisiana Institute li- 
brary, Lafayette, La., a considerable 
number of his manuscripts, including 


his daughter 
Southwestern 


the original copies of many of his 
plays, others, a 
This col- 
lection, including the manuscript of 
The Atheist, forms the basis of the 
present study, and unless otherwise 
noted, all the 
ing Williams is based on this material 


printed copies of 
diary, letters, and notes. 


information concern- 
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labeled “The South’s Leading Dramatist,”* the paradox of 
Ingersoll’s reputation grows. Although Ingersoll attacked 
the South with the full arsenal of his verbal guns, he was 
the man selected by the South’s “leading dramatist” as the 
model for the hero in a play called The Atheist. The play 
itself was dedicated to Ingersoll, but this fact, if ever widely 
known, has long been forgotten, since the only readily avail- 
able copies of the work do not carry the author’s dedica- 
tion. ‘The rediscovery of the original manuscript and the 
light which it throws on Ingersoll’s reputation are the jus- 
tification for its republication, almost seventy years after it 
was written and, until now, forgotten. 

Much of Ingersoll’s general popularity in America in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century was, of course, due 
to his ardent defense of Republicanism. As Harry T. Peck 
pointed out at the time of Ingersoll’s death, “Colonel Inger- 


soll delivered his attacks on Christianity before audiences 


made up in part, at least, of intelligent, serious-minded, in- 


fluential men and women,” men and women who approved 


of his statements on politics. “The political partisan had won 


a hearing for the professional agnostic.”* (C. H. Cramer 
sums up the problem faced by these partisan Republicans: 


Would his Christian Republican friends, who admired Ingersoll 


the Stalwart in campaign years, resort to billingsgate again when 
Ingersoll the Agnostic took the platform after the political canvass 
was over? Most of them found it impolitic to do so . . . after 1876. 
Solid Republicans . . . found it expedient to put in a token appear- 


3. In making this claim for Wil- erner, Mr. Williams ranks unques- 
liams, The Daily (New Orleans) _ tionably with him and with the prin- 
Picayune, of Aug. 29, 1908, lists one cipal playwrights of his day in the 
qualification. Williams, it is argued, American Republic.” 
is unquestionably first unless one 4. Harry T. Peck, What Is Good 
includes Henry Guy Charleton in English? and Other Essays (New 
the southern ranks, and “if Henry York, 1899), 235. 

Guy Charleton is classed as a South- 
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ance when he appeared during off-election years to discuss science 
and religion on his regular cross-country tours.® 

Some of Ingersoll’s popularity, especially with writers 
and artists, was the result of his defense of free thought. 
Walt Whitman, for example, disagreed with most of his 


pronouncements on domestic politics and foreign affairs.° 


Yet he attended when Ingersoll spoke, and described Inger- 
soll as a “‘master pilgrim” who, with Huxley, “could unhorse 


the whole Christian giant.’ Ingersoll was often praised 
by men who disagreed with his politics, such men as Vice- 
President Adlai Stevenson, Hamlin Garland, Edgar Lee 
Masters, and Mark Twain.* The latter, for example, felt 
so kindly toward the Illinois pagan that when he received 
word of Ingersoll’s death, he wrote to Miss Eva Farrell, 
Ingersoll’s niece, “Except my daughter’s, I have not grieved 
for any death as I have grieved for his. His was a great 
and beautiful spirit, he was a man — all man from his crown 
to his foot soles. My reverence for him was deep and genu- 
ine ; I prized his affection for me and returned it with usury.’” 
As this letter indicates, Ingersoll’s reputation with such men 


as Twain and Whitman rested, in part, at least on his af- 
fection for them; but unless the man also meant something, 


his approval would not have. 


Ingersoll’s appeal to Republicans and liberals cannot, 


5. Cramer, Royal Bob, 16. Cra- ace L. Traubel, eds., The Complete 
mer points out that when Ingersoll Writings of Walt Whitman New 
had been a Democrat, the Repub- York, 1902), IV: 38-40. For a 
lican press had attacked him as a summary of Whitman’s political posi- 
“poor, miserable, whiskey-soaked, to- tion, see the Introduction, ibid., I: 
bacco-bedaubed, illiterate, blasphe- xxx-xxxii. 

mous, red-faced atheist.” 7- Quoted in Cramer, Royal Bob, 

6. For an account of Whitman’s — 125. 
basic disagreement with Ingersoll’s 8. Ibid., 65, 72, 261, 265. 
scientific stand, see Richard Maurice g. Albert Bigelow Paine,  ed., 
Bucke, Thomas B. Harned and Hor- Mark Twain’s Letters (New York, 
1917), II: 682. 
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however, have been the basis of his appeal to Espy Williams. 
Williams was neither a Republican nor, in matters of re- 
ligion or letters, basically a liberal. Born in New Orleans 
in 1852 of parents of northeastern origin, Williams was a 
Southerner both by birth and sympathy. Even later in life, 
when his success as a playwright made friends suggest to 
him that he follow the steps of his friend, George Washing- 
ton Cable, and move north, Williams prefered to remain at 
home. Moreover, although Williams was only a boy at 
the time of the Civil War and not in sympathy with slavery, 
the war cost him the two things he prized most, education 
and a full dedication to letters. ‘The financial difficulties 
which his family faced because of the war forced Williams 
to withdraw from school at the age of sixteen, when he was 
within one term of graduation from the New Orleans high 
school, to enter business life. Even though he was success- 
ful as a New Orleans financier,” he remained committed 
to literature, and even on his deathbed busied himself with 
trying to complete a drama, obviously intended to be his 
magnum opus.” 

Williams, of course, shared some tastes with Ingersoll. 


A part of the Illinoisan’s charm was that he was so catholic 


in his tastes that it was almost impossible for a civilized man 
not to share some of them. Like Ingersoll, Williams was 
strongly influenced by Shakespeare. Like Ingersoll, who was 
capitalists, but by the American 


The Daily (New Orleans) 
Picayune, July 24, 1896, ran the 


10. On July 23, 1896, according 
to an Associated Press story from 
Philadelphia, Williams opened the 


citizen.” 


session of the United States League 
of Local Building and Loan Associ- 
ations with an address, “The Safe- 
guard of American Finances.” In 
the address, Williams forecast that 
the time was not far distant when 
“the bonded debt of the United 
States will be held, not by foreign 
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complete text of the speech. 

11. The handwritten single draft 
of this play, Marlowe: The Buried 
Name, has been edited and will be 
published in 1959 by the Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute Press, La- 
fayette, La. 
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enough attracted by the stage to be flattered by proposals 
that he become an actor, Williams, too, loved the theater. 
Moreover, Williams, like Ingersoll, was the product of a 
stern religious background; and although he reacted to 
the extent that he never held regular church membership, 
he was not anti-religious and encouraged his children to 
take active roles in church work. Williams, in fact, looked 
upon the church as a worthy place for the support of values, 
and in one of his unpublished addresses, “A Union of the 
Church and Stage,” he suggested that if the theater would 
take a more active interest in religion and if the church 


would take a more active interest in theater, both would 
profit. Like Ingersoll, too, Williams was sympathetic to 


the Jews. In adapting F. Marion Crawford’s novel The 
Witch of Prague for the stage, Williams, for example, not 
only rooted out Crawford’s anti-Semitism, but transformed 
it into a pro-Jewish idea. In the novel, Kafka, a Jew, with 
the help of the Jewish community — pictured as violent and 
selfish people — poses a threat to the leading character. 
But in Williams’ adaptation, Unorna, Kafka is a Christian, 
and the Jewish community is pictured as gentle and gener- 
ous. Its support, in fact, is what saves the leading char- 
acter from the Christians led by Kafka. 

As a Southerner, of course, Williams could not have 
helped being offended by Ingersoll’s attacks on all things 
Southern. Although he was not much concerned with poli- 
tics, Williams surely must have identified himself with those 
under attack in Ingersoll’s famous speech on the nature of 
the Democratic Party: 


Recollect that the Democratic party did all the things of which 
I have told you. . . . Recollect that this Democratic party was false 
to the Union . . . recollect that the Democratic party was false to 
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your country when your husbands, your brothers, your fathers, and 
your sons were lying in the prison pens of the South, with no cover- 
ing but the clouds, with no bed but the frozen earth, with no food 
except such as worms had refused to eat, and with no friends ex- 
cept Insanity and Death.”* 

Both as a Southerner, who remembered from childhood that 
Union soldiers had fared better than his family, and as a 
banker, anxious to establish the South as a full partner in 
the nation, Williams would have been forced to object to 


Ingersoll’s waving of the “bloody shirt.” 


His reaction to this and similar attacks by Ingersoll was 
Although Wil- 
liams was a defender of Jefferson Davis,’* whose pardon 


Ingersoll had helped to block, the Southern writer did not 


not, however, a typical Southern reaction. 


react like a Confederate die-hard. Although Williams be- 
lieved in the maintenance of the status quo for Negroes,” 
he did not become a reactionary like the Texas iconoclast 
William Brann, who suggested that a day should be taken 
off to kill each member of “that accursed race that declines 
to leave the country.””’ Although Williams believed in the 


usefulness of the church, he did not attack those who disa- 
stroy his peace of life. ‘i 

14. In Ollamus: King of Utopiana, 
a comic opera written by Williams 
in 1894 and produced in New Or- 
leans, a Negro character is taken 
to Utopia by a “liberal” as a part 


Ingersoll, Fifty 
Great Selections . . . (C. P. Farrell, 
comp.; New York, 1920), 172-73. 
Among other things, Ingersoll also 
accused the Democratic Party in the 
South of attempting to spread small- 


12. Robert G. 


pox and yellow fever in New York 
and of burning an orphan asylum; 
ibid., 160. 

13. In The Dream of Art and 
Other Poems (New York, 1892), the 
same volume in which The Atheist 
was published, he wrote a poem to 
Davis (p. 20) which in part was a 
challenge to Ingersoll, the partisan 
Republican: “Oh ye whose wanton, 
fruitless hatred still/ Sought to de- 
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of a plan to stir up trouble in Para- 
dise. In revising the opera in 1901, 
however, under the title of The Royal 
Joke, which was produced by the 
Metropolitan English Opera Com- 
pany, Williams dropped the Negro 
character — a deletion perhaps sug- 
gestive of a change in attitude. 

15. Quoted in Cramer, Royal Bob, 
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greed, as did the Georgia minister, Sam Jones, who called 
Ingersoll “the devil’s dynamo.’ 

Rather, as The Atheist shows, Williams looked past “the 
poses” of the Illinois agnostic to what he considered to be 
the heart of the man himself. The Atheist was dedicated to 
Ingersoll, but it is more than a play written for aman. The 
hero of the play, modeled after Ingersoll, is a man whose 
tongue cuts against every man’s beliefs, but whose purse 
is Open to every man’s needs. Ingersoll himself might be 
describing his own paradoxical position when the hero 
speaks, “I came to be a thing abhorred, though loved.” And 
the Lady’s judgment of the Atheist’s life, ““Thou preached 
no standard, save by acts, all good . . . ‘Thy way was every- 


where bestrewn with blessings . . . By all those, who, despite 


thy branded name, Knew thee a messenger of God,” is 


similar to those made about Ingersoll. ‘The Rochester (New 
York) Democrat, for example, once wrote of Ingersoll: 
“Robert G. Ingersoll is not orthodox in theory, but we 
should like to see a better Christian in practice.” 
Extending Christian charity even to those opposed to 
Christianity is not, of course, new; but it was unique in nine- 
teenth-century American drama. In casting The Atheist 
in the form of the old morality play, Williams was, more- 
over, making minor theater history, for his use of the form 
anticipated both the revival of Everyman in New York in 
the late 18g0’s and the modern use of the form in such plays 
as T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, Leonid Andreyev’s 
The Life of Man, and Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead. The 
significance of Williams’ use of the morality play is not lim- 
ited to the resurrection of a literary form, however, but is 


16. Quit Your Meanness: Sermons of Georgia (Cincinnati, 1886). 
and Sayings of Rev. Sam. P. Jones 17. Quoted in Cramer, Royal Bob, 
144. 
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a measure of the dramatist’s respect for Ingersoll. Williams 
is apparently suggesting that in a living religion in which 
dogma and the practice are wedded, it is the whole man and 
not merely his statements on dogma that must be judged. 
In arriving at such a conclusion, Williams did not have to 


look beyond his model, Ingersoll, whose life and actions 


often reminded antagonistic ministers of their own lack of 
Christian charity. 

What influenced Williams to select Ingersoll as his hero 
is difficult to determine. Certainly it was not a politic 
choice for a Southern businessman; perhaps the removal of 
the play’s dedication to Ingersoll was due to the author's 
second thoughts on the social wisdom of such a dedication. 
Williams was undoubtedly influenced by Ingersoll’s reputa- 
tion among “respectable” people. The two men, moreover, 
had many mutual friends. Ingersoll, for example, was a 
friend and legal advisor of Lawrence Barrett, the actor, 
whose funeral oration he delivered." Barrett was one of 
the first professional theater people to help Williams in his 
playwriting, and at the time of the actor’s death in 1891, 
Williams was at work on a romantic play, Dante, which 
Barrett had intended to act in and produce. Julia Marlowe, 
the actress, was a close friend of the Ingersolls,“” and she, 
too, had helped Williams in his professional theater career. 
Williams was a man of intense loyalty to his friends and 
could not have helped but feel kindly toward those who aided 
his friends. 

What probably most influenced Williams to look upon 
Ingersoll as a kind of “unorthodox saint,” however, was 
neither Ingersoll’s reputation as a public orator nor his repu- 
tation as a protector of the arts. It was rather the reputa- 

18. Ibid., 151. 19. Ibid., 254-55. 
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tion which the Illinois lawyer had made as a family man. 
Williams, himself, placed his literary interests ahead of his 
business interests, just as Ingersoll placed his “public duties” 
ahead of his legal practice; but both men placed their fam- 
ilies ahead of all else. It is interesting to note that both 


had families made up largely of women. 

The Atheist is not so much a play about religious dogma 
as it is a play about the religious fervor of man’s love for 
woman, and as such it reflects the personal views of both 


its author and the man whose life suggested its hero. It 
might, in fact, be looked upon as a religious-poetic drama 
of the symbolic life of Robert Green Ingersoll. The lan- 
guage used throughout the play reflects both Ingersoll’s 
philosophy and diction; and the salvation of the hero through 
the love of a good woman is, obviously, Williams’ reading 
of the salvation of Ingersoll. 

The failure of historians and biographers to note the play 
and its relationship to Ingersoll is not strange. Williams 
first published The Atheist as a separate play, and it had 
only a limited edition in New Orleans. Later, when it was 
republished in Williams’ volume of verse The Dream of Art 
and Other Poems, the dedication to Ingersoll was dropped, 
and the play itself was glossed over. In examining reviews 
of Williams’ book, for example, I could find only one that 
even mentioned the play. The copy of the play which fol- 
lows is based on the edition in The Dream of Art and Other 
Poems,” with slight changes in punctuation to make easier 


reading: 


20. The only extant copy of the Less than a dozen copies of the sec- 
first edition of The Atheist, published ond edition, a part of The Dream of 
some time after 1890 but before 1892, Art and Other Poems, are known to 
is in the New York Public Library. — exist. 
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A SOUTHERNER’S TRIBUTE 
The Atheist 
A Modern Masque 


by ESPY WILLIAMS 


Scene: Christmas Eve—The Atheist’s Chambers, overlooking the 
city, The Atheist alone. 


Cuorus oF Devits, In HELL. 
Thou unvanquished, though defeated, Spirit infinite of light, 
Still in every bosom seated, Throned in never yielding might; 
Fallen, still of Heaven’s greatest, Thou too wear’st a martyr’s 
crown, 
And Time’s earliest and latest vie to echo thy renown. 
The Atheist: The usurper, the victorious, self-appointed Lord of all, 
Boasts no victory so glorious, as the battle of thy fall: 
For of angels thou wert brightest, for thy works most splendid 
shone, 
For thy votaries’ hearts were lightest, and thy priests were 
full thine own. 
His be then the boasted glory, Thine the glory of the gain, 
His the far re-echoed story, Thine, the silent, secret reign! 
Though of earth all kind adore Him, praise as good the 


woes he gave, 


Every cringing soul before Him is in secret thy sworn slave. 


And this is life, a little while to feel 
Kind Nature’s sweets, then be resolved in nothing! 
Lost even in an unseen respiration, 

Less than the echo of a whispered sigh; 
And while we live, live only to acquire 

A growing sense of our own littleness, 
Till we become a jest unto ourselves, 

A wreck, self-ridiculed and self-despised. 
Our span of being is a little more 

Than the bright butterfly’s—our happiness 
Much less—and that the only difference. 
All that has beautiful being, and the sense 
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To feel and to enjoy, can boast more bliss 
Than man, who boasts the power of thought, 
And calls himself the lord of earthly kind. 

Why should not man then rather be a beast 
And grovel in contentment, than be thus 
Winged with the aspirations of a god 

To soar, however high, to discontent? 

(Church bells heard ringing through the city.) 
The belis, for midnight Mass. Alas, poor man, 
Whose final, only consolation is a myth 
Wrought deftly from his own conceit and pride; 
A tale of superstition told so oft 

It hath become the semblance of a truth 
Inwrought indelibly into himself. 


(As he pours out wine in a glass, there enters, unseen, one shrouded 


in a priest’s gown and cowl, who, as he is about to drink, speaks.) 


The Priest: Drink not, save from the chalice of His blood! 


The Atheist: (Starting, putting down the glass.) How came ye, 


priest? and whence? and wherefore? speak. 


The Priest: By that straight path that leads to those who need, 


From One who wills ye good, perchance for good. 


The Atheist: (Laughing.) A thousand times I have heard such 
like words, 
And still a thousand times been left unchanged. 
Your tests, your arguments, I have heard all, 
Yes, preached them to myself with will attent, 
Yet ever to their condemnation: all. 
There is no God, who, merciful, condemns: 
No righteous One, who makes but to destroy. 
From nothing, from a never-dying law 
We come, and thence to nothing we return; 
And they go first who violate that law 
And suffer its unfailing execution. 
This much alone man knows. Priests know not more. 
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A Voice: (Passing in the street below, singing: ) 
Once in the life of every heart, pure, steadfast, strangely 
bright, 
The star of Bethlehem shines out upon its lonely night; 
And, startled from its shepherd watch, the sleepy soul 
enthrills 
With a new life, about to be, the new-born end of ills. 
The Priest: “Once in the life of every heart... .” And thine? 
You pause. You turn away. 
The Atheist: Question not, priest. 
The deeds entombed within the past are dust, 
Like ashes of dead men, unlike themselves, 
And no one seeks in them their living likeness. 
A Maiden: (Singing) Deep in the ocean’s deep the purest pearls 
are found; 
Deep in the dark earth’s keep the richest gems abound; 
But deeper hidden than these, and priceless far above, 


Deep in the heart’s sweet mysteries, lies hid the jewel, love. 


The Priest: Love only lives within celestial soil ; 
And he who loves hears heaven within his breast, 
Although in ignorance. 

The Atheist: Priest, once I too 
Thought love an attribute divine, and lent 
To mortals to make sordid life more sweet, 
And tempt them heavenward by foretaste of heaven. 
But I was new to life then, and I loved. 
"Twas like a dream of childhood’s peaceful sleep, 
Full of bright stranger beauties. There still lives 
Within my heart the memory of its sunshine, 
But there, too, lives the greater memory still, 
Of the black thunder-cloud that wrought its ruin. 
We had been raised together, boy and girl. 
And all our childhood whims grew counterparts, 
Until our years were ripe for flower and fruit. 
Then she . . . she was shut out from life, from joy, 
Within a convent’s wall, while I went forth 
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Into the busy, battling world of men, 

To gain man’s heritage of strife and scar. 

When next we met, I was a bearded man, 

And she. . . . I had seen many fair, and some 
Accounted beautiful above the rest. 

But she excelled them all. Something there seemed 
About her that bespoke not earth, but heaven, 

And won my mad idolatry at sight. 

"Twas then my dream of love was; and it lasted 
Until your God—yes, your God—stepped between us; 
Weighed me, and found me wanting in the scale 
Of cant, hypocrisy, pretense to things 

Which truth and manhood could not dare profess, 
Yet which His priesthood held for blind belief, 

For faith unquestioned, from a thoughtless crowd. 
"Twas then my dream fled, for she had been won 
By such as you, whose subtle mastery 


Poisoned her heart against me, till at last 
I came to be a thing abhorred, though loved, 
An evil spirit doomed to lasting hell, 


Unless, good, simple soul, her prayers could save me, 
Her life of cloistered penitence wash out 

My sins. So much I trusted, loved her then, 

That even I was shaken, and in fear 

Half-doubted for myself. But time and facts 

Dispelled all doubts and fears. Her life was wrecked, 
Full-freighted with youth’s bountiful desires, 

Upon the rocks of blind, fanatic faith. 

Her life was lost, her womanhood discarded, 

Her end and place in nature unfulfilled, 


Her very being a self-created void. 


The Priest: No, not so. For behold... . (Throws off the robe 
and cowl and discovers a beautiful woman.) 


The Atheist: (Starting up.) In this enchantment? 
Thou, thou of whom I have been speaking, here? 
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The Lady: Yes, here in flesh and blood, in womanhood. 
Here from the nunnery to be thy bride, 
Nay, more than that, thy guiding, saving angel, 
To lead thee to a knowledge of thyself, 
And show thee how, despite thy scoffs, 
Thy vaunted infidelity to faith, 
Thou art at heart a very child of God. 
Speak not. Hear me. Within the convent walls 
My life passed idly day by day in prayer 
For thee, and all was lost in thoughts of thee. 
Think not that there, though shut up from the world, 
The world can enter not to those who seek it. 
So, every day, something I heard of thee: 
Heard of thy jeers and scoffs at things called holy, 
Thy unrepentant sacrilege, and most 
Thy shameless jests on such as J was there. 
But, too, I heard, how all thy deeds to man 


Were fraught with greatest good; how in thy life 


Thou preached no standard, save by acts, all good; 


How, singled from thy kind as a lost soul, 
Doomed by the Church to its eternal hell, 
Instead of shunnings, curses, and damnations, 
Thy way was everywhere bestrewn with blessings, 
The fruits of thy own sowing, lavished on thee 
By who, all those, despite thy branded name, 
Knew thee a messenger of God, of Him 

Whose life is love, whose love is still to do. 

What was I then compared with thee? Nothing. 
In all my days of prayer, not one stood forth 
Crowned with a living act of good, not one 

For sorrow eased, for trouble comforted. 

Then in my heart, the star of Bethlehem 

Rose steadfast, pure, and strangely bright, and in 
My soul I felt the quickening of new life; 

And, led as were the shepherds on that night 

Of old, I followed till the star stood still 

Above thy threshold, here above my head. 
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The Atheist: Hast thou then broken faith, forsworn thy vows, 

To seek, to follow me, the branded one? 
The Lady: I have forsworn no vows. The Church that took them, 

True to its aim, its purpose still for best, 

Returns me to the world and to myself. 

Nor have I broken, have I lost my faith, 

But have gained greater faith, the faith to do. 
(Voices of children passing, heard singing “Christmas Carols” in the 
Street below. ) 

Cuorvus oF Devits, IN HELL. 
Like a dream forever lost in the caverns of sleep, 
Like a jewel far tossed in the depths of the deep, 


Like an arrow’s lost flight, 


Like a meteor’s lost licht, 
Each hope that ye cherish, 


Be it born but to perish. 

Like a rock rent asunder by an earthquake’s thunder, 
Like a ship storm-driven in darkness rock-riven, 

Like the cleft semi-note in a murdered bird’s throat, 
Like music death-hushed 

Like a diamond crushed, 

May your hearts with fine pain 

Be tortured in twain. 


Tue ENpb 
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THE ACTUAL opening of hostilities in 1861 with the 
attack on Fort Sumter brought a sharp reaction in Illinois. 
Governor Richard Yates moved quickly and decisively to 
secure for the Union the strategic point of Cairo at the 
juncture of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, the southern- 
most extremity of the state." Several companies of infan- 
try and one of artillery under the command of General 
Richard Swift were quickly dispatched by rail from Chicago 
to Cairo, where they were soon joined by other Illinois 
troops.” 

Illinois drew nationwide praise for thus performing a 
“duty that she could not safely nor honorably neglect.” 
Opinion in the state Senate, however, was critical of the 
Governor’s course. In reply to a Senate resolution demand- 


1. Alfred T. Mahan, The Gulf 3. Chicago Daily Tribune, April 
and Inland Waters (The Navy in’ 23, 1861; [Katharine Prescott 
the Civil War, III; New York, 1883), | Wormeley], The United States Sani- 
Q. tary Commission . . . (Boston, 

2. Illinois State Journal [Spring- 1863), 153. 


field], April 24, 1861. 
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ing an explanation, Governor Yates declared that “the trans- 
fer of part of the volunteer forces of this State to the city 
of Cairo was made in compliance with an order of the War 
Department. . . . Simultaneously with the receipt of the 
order reliable information reached me of the existence of 
a conspiracy by disaffected persons in other States to seize 
upon Cairo and the southern portion of the Illinois Central 
R.R., and cut off communication with the interior of the 
State.”* Fortunately, the one man able to do the most, by 
his example, to sway public opinion in that portion of IIli- 
nois commonly called Egypt, made his decision to support 
the Union at any cost. This man was John A. Logan, then 
a congressman, who convinced the fence-sitters that seces- 
sion was evil.” 

Rumors of prospective rebel attacks on Cairo were wide- 


spread. Many western newspapers reported that forces were 


gathering at Columbus, Paducah and other points in Ken- 
tucky, and at New Madrid in Missouri, for an attack on 
the Illinois volunteers at Cairo. Columbus was the “Gibral- 
tar of the West”; here a heavy chain, with torpedoe; at- 
tached, stretched across the Mississippi.” The Louisville 
(Kentucky) Journal reported intelligence of rebel prepara- 
tions in Kentucky and Tennessee. “That such an attempt 
[on Cairo] is contemplated . . . there can be, we presume, 
no doubt.” These preparations were “known to thousands.” 
Strong unionist sentiment appeared as an offsetting factor. 
A petition circulating in “Louisville and elsewhere” urged 


4. The War of the Rebellion: A niscences of a Soldier’s Wife: An 
Compilation of the Official Records Autobiography (New York, 1913), 
of the Union and Confederate 8; Harper’s Weekly, VII (June 13, 
Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), 1863): 369; Alton Telegraph, Sept. 
Ser. III, Vol. I, pp. 147-48; Chi. 20, 1861. 

Daily Trib., April 26, 1861. 6. New York Times, June 
5: Mrs. John A. Logan, Remi- 1861; Jonesboro Gazette, Jan. 
1862. 
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‘Cairo and its vicinity, Illinois, looking south from the St. Charles Hotel.’ — From 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 6. 1861. 
Governor Beriah Magoffin to forbid by proclamation the 
organization in Kentucky of any force whose purpose was 
to launch an attack against Cairo. The real danger, how- 
ever, lay not in Kentucky but with the “madcap Gen. Gideon 
J. Pillow, of Tennessee, who is in charge of the Memphis 
division . . . [and] might precipitate a conflict at Cairo.” 
The United States War Department, much concerned over 
General Pillow’s activities, determined to make Cairo im- 
pregnable.’ 
Within a few weeks after the firing on Fort Sumter, the 


military experts at Cairo were said to have no fear of a 
successful attack on the city; it could be made impregnable, 


they said, if the heavy ordnance, “momentarily expected,” 
should arrive. One observer noted that “five distinct bat- 
teries” already in place had a “sweep of three miles on the 

7. N.Y. Times, May 8, 1861. 
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Mississippi and two miles on the Ohio.” ‘The heavy ord- 


nance, “when it arrives, will be planted as to command 
Bird’s Point, on the Missouri side, the only practicable site 


8 


for batteries to operate against Cairo.”* Rumors continued 
to circulate. General Pillow well knew Cairo’s power to 
defend itself. ‘“Zouave” reported to the New York Times 
that nearly 6,000 sturdy men, “tolerably well armed,” were 
ready to meet an attack and would give “warmer work than 
the rebels desire.” Many steamers were then (May, 1861) 
passing Cairo with fugitives from rebel-dom, “all . . . satis- 
fied to get into a free State.” 

In the meantime, however, St. Louis dispatches, pro- 
claiming Cairo’s imminent peril, caused great alarm in 
Washington. General Winfield Scott ordered “the fortifi- 
cation of the heights at Cairo, commanding Bird’s Point.” 
The General’s knowledge of Cairo terrain was faulty. “The 
most elevated natural point in Cairo is not sixteen inches 
above high water, and can no more command Bird’s Point 
than it can command the moon.” A critical problem in 
any defense of Cairo was the fact that during high water 
the only approach by land was over the narrow causeway 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, and this causeway might 
be “swept and enfiladed” by an enemy. ‘This observation 
ignored the intention of the military to plant all artillery 
on the levees.”” 

News of the dispatch of troops from Chicago had created 
great excitement in Cairo. A Cairo correspondent for a 
Springfield newspaper, who signed his stories “Juvenis,” 
wrote: 


8. Ibid., May 10, 1861. passenger service was maintained on 

9. Ibid., May 11, 1861. the Illinois Central Railroad through- 

10. Ibid., May 13, 24, 1861; Cairo the Civil War; Jonesboro Gazette, 
City Gazette, July 18, 1861. Regular Sept. 14, 1861. 
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Our usually quiet and peaceable community was thrown into 
a perfect paroxysm of excitement . . . at the announcement by the 
telegraph that a large force of troops were to arrive here on the 
night train. . . . The crowd began to collect [at the depot] at a 
little after dark . . . [and] when the whistle blew . . . about a mile 
above the town our people became almost wild from excitement. 
As the train neared the depot the truth of the report became ap- 
parent, and from there to St. Charles depot thousands of cheers 
rose up bidding the volunteers a hearty welcome.” 

In the midst of this excitement the rumor went the rounds 
that Tennessee rebels were coming down the Cumberland 
and were moving toward Jackson County, Illinois, where 
they intended to destroy the Big Muddy bridge of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad (already under guard). Since such 
rumors strained the credulity of many people, the Spring- 


field paper explained that its correspondent “Juvenis” was 


“one of the oldest and most respected residents” of Cairo 
Y 


and was well acquainted in Kentucky and ‘Tennessee. A 
keen anticipation of a rebel attack on Cairo was to linger 
among the resident of the city until the Union victory at 
Pittsburg Landing (Shiloh), April 6-7, 1862." 

The actual degree of Cairo’s danger cannot be ascer- 
tairied. Generals Pillow and Leonidas Polk, possibly with 
the aid of Jeff Thompson, would no doubt have seized their 
opportunity and captured Cairo if United States and Illinois 
authorities had not moved quickly. The only real, immedi- 
ate danger to Cairo, however, lay within the city itself, where 
a disloyal element planned to cut the levee. ‘The prompt 
arrival of Chicago troops saved the day. ‘The “ruffians” 
who would have prevented loyal troops from occupying 
Cairo were 

11. Ill. State Jour., April 30, 1861. Charles W. Wills, Army Life of an 

12. Ibid., May 3, 1861; Mary A. Illinois Soldier . . . (Washington, 
Livermore, My Story of the War 1906), 8. 


(Hartford, Conn., 1888), 103; 
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wharf rats and mud wollopers, [who| seemed to have plenty of 
money, but not occupation, except to frequent the innumerable 
drinking saloons on the levee, and hurrah for Jeff. Davis. .. . Many 
who consider themselves respectable men, residents here, were heard 
to declare that rather than have the place occupied by Federal troops, 
they would head a mob to tear up the railroad track burn the 
bridges, and if needs [sic] be, open the levee, and destroy the town. 
These men, who seemed inflamed at the advent of our troops, are 
now Union men, and join heartily in every measure to sustain our 
Government, even in the most ultra coercive measures to put down 
the rebellion; and this change of sentiment has diffused itself 
through the entire Southern portion of the State, which seemed 
but a few weeks since anxious and right willing to join hands with 
Jeff. Davis and his vile crew."* 

The Federal Army deserved the credit for this transforma- 
tion; no reign of terror came with the occupation; the rights 
of citizens were respected. ‘The town “has not been so 
orderly and quiet for years. ‘Thus, by the conception and 
prompt execution of this coup de main, Illinois is saved from 
civil war, and the pe@ple in its length and breadth are a 


united people — for the glorious old flag.”’* Cairo’s own 


newspaper, the City Gazette, regretted the necessity that 


brought IIlinois troops to the city but nevertheless welcomed 


‘ 


them “with open arms.” 
The editor, a realist, neatly portrayed the dilemma of the 
community. He wrote: 


Nearly two thousand men, with ten pieces of artilery [sic], 
were here yesterday [April 24, 1861], and have encamped on the 
Commons below the St. Charles Hotel. More troops are expected 
daily and hourly 
consequent effect on our town and its business, no Illinoisan can 
condemn it. If the United States had not stationed a force here, 
there is good reason to believe that the South would have done 
so; and if there must be a military occupation of our town, as a 


13. Chi. Daily Trib., May 14, 1861. 14. Ibid. 
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matter of course we should wish it to be done by the goverment 

to which we are attached.*® 

Thereafter, the potential menace to Cairo faded rapidly 
with the concentration of large numbers of troops and the 
construction of fortifications, armed with heavy cannon. 
As a military rendezvous Cairo remained vastly important. 
The New York Times, of June 8, 1861, reported 6,000 Union 
troops at Cairo and Villa Ridge, and a total of 38,811 men 
within twenty-four hours of Cairo. This number included 
the troops at other Illinois camps, at St. Louis, and 5,000 
in Indiana. 

As late as June 21, however, a dispatch to the Chicago 
Evening Journal said that General Pillow, with an army 
“from 10,000 to 30,000,” was preparing to attack Cairo, 
and Chicago citizens read, “Battle Expected at Cairo.” 
The New York Times had already said editorially, on June 


16 


12, that the “telegraphic rumors” of aggressive designs on 
Cairo by the “renowned trench-digger and braggart, Pillow” 
were without foundation; however, the importance of Cairo 
was second only to that of Washington, so that rumors about 
the Illinois city, however ill-founded, remained newsworthy. 


To hold Cairo was to have command of the upper Missis- 


sippi; offensively, the city was the key in the West to the 
conquest of the Confederacy; at the same time, the “geog- 
raphy and topography” of the city exposed it to attack. 
From Bird’s Point, on the Missouri shore, Cairo “could be 


easily demolished by the artillery of the enemy.” The Times 


flatly said, however, that since Union troops had occupied 
Bird’s Point, “Cairo . . . is now impregnable.” Nearly 
12,000 troops in and around the city at that time were be- 

15. Cairo City Gazette, April 25, 16. N.Y. Times, June 21, 1861. 
1861. 
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lieved more than adequate for any contingency.’ ‘The edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily Tribune said on August g that 
Cairo had never been in danger. Notwithstanding this feel- 
ing of military supremacy, a sense of insecurity lingered. 
Writing from Cairo’s Camp Defiance, the Times corre- 


spondent may have mirrored the chafing among the soldiers 


when he wrote, “We are occupying a position strategetically 
[stc| offensive. . . . it seems to us that the Government 
is wasting time here, whatever it may be doing in Virginia. 
In fact, our superiors seem almost unconscious of our ex- 
istence. . . . Gen. McClelland [sic] . . . seems to have 
his attention entirely occupied in other directions.” ‘This 
discontent may have been due to nothing more than the 
“summer heats [that] are even now upon us.” A Missis- 
sippi Valley campaign in the summer of 1861 was the dream 
of the correspondent, and probably of the soldiers as well; 
but military machinery was too cumbersome, and the great 
drive in the West would not come until 1862." 

The Confederacy was well aware of Cairo’s strategic posi- 
tion. A Memphis paper called Cairo the capital of modern 
Egypt and predicted that it would be “the scene of the first 
great battle between the North and the South.” The Chi- 
cago Tribune urged stronger measures to secure Cairo against 
any contingency and warned the Governor not to wait for 
orders from Washington before moving. ‘This same paper 
cautioned: 

We might a fortnight ago have been charged only with care- 
lessness if the allies of the New Dahomey had been permitted 
to raise the rattlesnake banner there in advance of any State 
movement; but now . . . we should be criminal to neglect {Cairo}. 
. .. The control over the two rivers . . . by our boys, and the 


17. Ibid., June 12, 1861. 19. Ill. State Jour., May 4, 1861, 
18. Ibid. quoting the Memphis Avalanche. 
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consequent loss of arms and ammunition upon which the traitors 

depend . . . have excited Memphis, Paducah, Columbus, and 

other missionary stations thereabout.*" 
Another view commonly held was that the Confederacy 
was dependent on the North for foodstuffs; the rebels must 
control Cairo to insure the flow of provisions. ‘The two 
great battles of the war, it was believed, would be fought 
at Washington and at Cairo. 

When Illinois troops first arrived, the critical point to 
be guarded on the Illinois Central Railroad was the “long 
wooden bridge cighty feet above the Big Muddy river.” 
Railroad officials in Chicago feared “that the disaffected 
in that neighborhood were endeavoring to raise a body of 
men sufficiently large to drive off the infantry company com- 
manded by Capt. |Geza} Mihalotzy.”.. Here Camp Wallace 
was located (references have been found to “Camp Hayden” 
at the same place; each detachment stationed at the Big 
Muddy apparently named its own camp). The Big Muddy 
site was also useful as a temporary rendezvous. When a 


cavalry regiment, 1,200 strong, arrived at Bird’s Point from 


Camp Butler (Springfield) on August 30, it was almost at 


once ordered to the Big Muddy because of the “superior ac- 
commodations” there.~ 
The men at Cairo were privileged to enjoy some social 
life during the early days of the rendezvous. Wives and 
other members of soldiers’ families frequently came to the 
city. “Cairo is fast becoming, for the local society of IIli- 
nois, a place of fashionable resort. ‘The concentration here 
of the State troops, has naturally brought some of the best 
elements of masculine society; and as they are perforce 
20. Chi. Daily Trib., April 29, 21. Ibid., April 26, 29, 1861. 
1861. Dahomey was an African Ne- 22. Ibid., April 25, 1861. 
gro kingdom. 
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separated thus from their feminine complements, the latter, 
in obedience to natural law, follow with their husbands.” 


General George B. McClellan arrived on June 13 for an 


inspection; there was a “grand brigade parade and review,” 


with over 6,000 in line. ‘Tonight a ball is given at the St. 
Charles in honor of General [Benjamin M.] Prentiss.” 
Whether or not the distinguished visitor remained for the 
ball was not recorded. But the visiting general was busy; 
he made the rounds of the area camps, including Camp 
Hardin at Villa Ridge. General Prentiss was now told that 
his brigade would be received for the full three-year term 
of service; that it must form the vanguard of a movement 
down the Mississippi.” 

By the end of April, 1861, nearly 1,500 men were sta- 
tioned at Cairo; a week later the number rose to 3,000. 
After Colonel (later General) Prentiss, of Quincy, succeed 
General Swift as commander, he soon made his mark and 
was widely praised; on May 8, Prentiss was elected brigadier 
general of the First Brigade of Illinois Volunteers, receiving 
ninety-two of the ninety-three votes cast for the post.” ‘The 
Times said of him, “The position occupied by General Pren- 
tiss is one requiring a union of qualities very rarely combined 
in one person. Isolated from sources of sympathy and aid 
in the Free States — almost surrounded by a hostile popula- 
tion . . . with a camp and fortifications to construct 
it has required the union of courage, patience, industry and 
good temper.” 

General Prentiss’ immediate problem was “touchy Ken- 

23. N.Y. Times, June 8, 1861. 26. Ibid., May 9, 18, 1861; J. N. 

24. Chi. Daily Trib., June 14, Reece, comp., Report of the Adju- 
1861. tant General of the State of Illinois 


25. Ibid., June 15, 1861. Springfield, 1900), VI: 304. 
27. N.Y. Times, June 16, 18 
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Benjamin M. Prentiss of 
Quincy, who preceded Grant 
as commandant at Cairo. 


tucky,” where “Secesh” fear of Union power at Cairo in- 


spired snide jibes in the Kentucky press. A fair sample of 


journalistic diatribe, clipped from the Columbus (Kentucky ) 
Crescent, expressed the sentiment of one Colonel L. G. 
Faxon, of the Tennessee Tigers, presumably a regiment: 
There is a man now vegetating at Cairo, by name Prentiss. 
. . His qualifications for the command of such a squad of 
Villains and cutthroats are: — he is a miserable hound, a dirty 
dog, a sociable fellow, a treacherous villain, a notorious thief, 
a lying blackguard, has served his regular five years in the peni- 
tentiary, and keeps his hide continually full of Cincinnati whisky, 
which he buys by the barrel to save money. In him are embodied 
all the leprous rascalities, and in this living sore the gallows has 
been cheated of its own. This Prentiss wants our scalp. We 
have no objection to his having it if he can get it; and we will 
propose a plan by which he may become possessed of that valu- 
able article. It is this: Let him select 150 of his best fighting 
men, or 250 of the lager-beer Dutchmen, and we will select 100: 
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and then both parties meet at a given point, where there will 
be no interruption of the scalping business, and then the longest 
pole will knock the “‘persimmon.” If he does not accept this 


proposal he is a coward. We think the above proposition fair and 

equal.** 

The ire of the Crescent was heightened by the generous 
sprinkling of Europeans in the Union brigade. 

Among the visitors to Cairo at this time was a future Con- 
federate leader, General Simon B. Buckner, of the Ken- 
tucky militia, who came to make polite inquiry concerning 
the prospect of a Union invasion of Kentucky. Prentiss 


flatly asserted that he would not allow shipments of arms to 


Columbus, Kentucky (a suspected spot from the Union 
standpoint), a few miles down the river from Cairo. Buck- 
ner apparently knew in advance that Prentiss would enter 


into no “hands off” agreement respecting Kentucky and her 
pretended neutrality; there would be nothing comparable 
to the infamous truce between General William S. Harney 
and the rebel General Sterling Price at St. Louis.“ Buckner 
must have seen that the opportunity for a successful attack 
on Cairo was gone. The unyielding policies of Prentiss soon 
became known to others throughout the South. A leading 
Kentuckian wrote in pessimistic vein to General “Bishop” 
Polk that Prentiss had said that, when Union forces entered 
Kentucky, the people there should “change to Union men 
or keep their mouths shut.”* 

Another problem faced by General Prentiss was that of 
building camps and hospitals for the thousands to be trained 
at Cairo. “Carlos” of the Chicago Tribune described the 
site of the first principal encampment: 

The levee rises above the camp grounds to the height of fifteen 


28. Tbid., July 31, 1861. 30. Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 
29. Chi. Daily Trib., May 3, 1861. IV, p. 381. 
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or twenty feet, ‘brick shot dirt’ as it is called down there... . 
It is capable of withstanding an immense amount of cannonad- 
ing. They have two cannon mounted on the levee. . . . Just 
opposite on the Missouri shore, rises the highest point of land 
([Bird’s Point] for a great number of miles, and it is there, if 
anywhere that a fortification could be put up. . . . The current 
for navigation is nearer that shore than this.** 


Camp Union was the name given the first military es- 
tablishment at Cairo, but by May 5, 1861, Camp Defiance 


became the official designation. The rapid influx into the 


city and its environs necessitated the construction of sev- 


eral camps to avoid too great a concentration of troops 
within a limited area. By May 1, there were three camps, 
“one on the point, one on the Mississippi levee, and one on 
the Ohio levee — at the saw mill below the mouth of the 
Cache.”** By October 1, the area had developed a complex 
of camps: Fort Holt, directly opposite Cairo on Ken- 
tucky soil; Camp Crittenden, six miles below Fort Holt, and 
Camp Frémont, at Paducah.” 

That the highly successful Cairo build-up disturbed the 
Confederates was shown by the Jackson Mississippian, which 
viewed the occupation of the Illinois city as “an audacious 
movement. . . . It is the key to the upper, as New Orleans 

[is] to the lower Mississippi.” An eastern newspaper, 
the Providence (Rhode Island) Journal, could see some 
humor in the situation: “There were plenty of Secessionists 
at Cairo, Ill., but the Chicago soldiers came, and brought 
their artillery. A farmer of that vicinity remarked — ‘T tell 
you what it is, them brass missionaries has converted a heap 

034 


of folks that was on the anxious seat.’ ’ 


31. Chi. Daily Trib., May 2, 1861. 33. N.Y. Times, Oct. 1, 1861. 

32. Ibid., May 4, 7, 1861; N.Y. 34. Frank Moore, ed., The Re- 
Times, May 5, 1861; Ill. State Jour., bellion Record: A Diary of American 
May 10, 1861. Events (New York, 1861), I: 112. 
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The English journalist William H. Russell, in his letter 


from Camp Defiance, noted that the local secessionsts tend- 


ed to “abate their rage” in the presence of troops. He noted 
that “Gen. Prentiss finds it necessary to station troops along 
the railroad at the bridges to prevent any playful pranks 
in sawing the timbers or setting them on fire.’ Russell also 
observed that Illinois volunteers had been abused and in- 
sulted, but by June 22 he was able to report, “All that has 
died away.”*’ “Zouave” wrote from the comfortable van- 
tage point of the St. Charles Hotel: 

We are surrounded by a community essentially Southern in 
interests and feeling. The great bulk of the Egyptians are of 
Southern origin, from Virginia, and ‘Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and a large number are actually pro-slavery in sentiment. 

In Cairo, Republicanism scarcely ever got a foothold. Yet Egypt 
has given no signs of disloyalty, and is contributing liberally to 
the army of defence. When it comes to marching into other 
States, if it ever does, I presume there will be many a vigorous 
protest; for the Egyptian mind will be conscious of sensations not 
in harmony with the doctrine of “coercion.” 
“Zouave’ prophesied wrongly; Egyptians did march into 
neutralist Kentucky, and deep into the rebel states, willing- 
ly, even eagerly — except for one lamentable regiment.” 
The War Department lost no time in shipping ammuni- 
tion to Cairo in large quantities. On one occasion, recorded 
by the Ohio State Journal of Columbus, 

A train of twenty-seven cars, laden with artillery, powder, and 
shot and shell, passed through this place, destined for Cairo, 
to be used by General Fremont {headquarters in St. Louis]. The 
train was in charge of the Adams Express Company. General 
Fremont telegraphed to Pittsburgh to have this supply of artil- 
lery and munitions sent through by express. It was telegraphed 


35. N.Y. Times, July 31, 1861. of the Adjutant General of Illinois, 
36. Ibid., May 11, 1861; Report VI: 75-93. 
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back that the attendant expense would be heavy. The reply 
was characteristic of the man, that expense was not the matter 
in question.** 


This trait proved to be Frémont’s undoing as commander 


of the Western Department. As an example of his extrava- 
gance at St. Louis, the Cairo paper told of a case where the 
General had paid $100 per 1,000 feet for lumber worth from 
$12 to $14 for 1,000 feet.** Frémont pretended to maintain 
a close association with President Lincoln. Even so, Lin- 
coln did not hesitate to remove him from command at the 
proper time.” 

As the troop concentration at Cairo increased, physical 
conditions did not necessarily improve. Haste was the rule. 
The great motivation was the universal desire to start the 
drive into the Confederacy as quickly as possible. Practi- 
cally all military construction at Cairo (except some build- 
ings for hospitals) was done with the view of early abandon- 
ment. Mud was a favorite topic of the correspondents. In 
the early weeks of the rendezvous few of the men had uni- 
forms; they made their rounds “covered with their parti 
colored blankets, [and] present by no means an attractive 
aspect.” After several days of rain “the town is a huge 
mud pond. The camp looks like a lake surrounded with 
bathing shanties.” But the men were cheerful; they knew 
that hasty mobilization was the main reason for their dis- 
comfort. Bathing facilities were available at the brigade 
hospital. One observer was of the opinion that the situa- 
tion in Cairo was a greater test of the men than the battle- 


field, where hardship and danger were accepted as a mat- 
37. Quoted in N.Y. Times, Aug. 1861. 
12, 1861; see also Official Records, 39. Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 


Ser. I, Vol. III, p. 476. III, pp. 416-17. 
38. Cairo City Gazette, Oct. 31, 
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ter of course. Camp life at best was a hard chore; it was 
not only hard but demoralizing as well to be “planted in a 
mud hole, . . . sleep on wet boards, march in squads about 
a dirty town, with poor food in your mouths and a dirty 
blanket on your back. . . . — this requires that a man should 
have within him the fire of a true love for the cause which 
he supports.””*” 

Cairo, along with Chicago, was the victim of unjustified 
rumors regarding its public health. Few streets were then 
paved in even the largest of United States cities. The rule 
throughout the country was mud or dust. Sidewalks, easily 
broken, were of planks laid on timbers, furnishing shelter 
for well-fed rats. 

In regard to health, Cairo, like Chicago {a Tribune reporter 
averred]|, in years gone by, has suffered severely by the reports 
of those who did not stop to inquire carefully into its sanitary 
condition. Though the climate here [at Cairo] is warm. . . the 
current of the two noble rivers that unite here, both coming 
from a colder latitude, causes more or less movement in the 
atmosphere. . . . The river water filtered, with ice, is really as 
healthy and fine as spring water, and yet persons may drink too 
much of that and bring disease upon them. Since 1858 the 
corporation have constructed sewers . . . and when the rivers 
are too high for them to act naturally, the sewage is collected in 
tanks and thrown over the levee by a steam engine. 


Cairo was alive with mosquitoes. Mosquito bar was a nice 
gift to send a soldier. The Tribune reporter declared that 


the Chicago companies stationed at Cairo, with “free sup- 


plies of filtered water and lager beer, have shown a degree 


41 


of health which may be stated as one to ten in their favor.” 
Troops at Camp Hardin (Villa Ridge) were indeed for- 
tunate. “Sucker” wrote for the Illinois State Journal: 


40. Chi. Daily Trib., May 14, 41. Ibid., May 28, June 8, 1861. 
1861. 
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Our camp is pitched on a beautiful piece of high rolling 
ground .. . twelve miles North of Cairo. The water is excellent 
and abundant. . . . We have one nice street in our camp. On 
one side are twelve good houses for the different companies com- 
posing the regiment, and on the other side . . . the hospital, head- 
quarters, telegraph office, officers’ mess room, and the quarter- 
master and commissary departments. 
“Sucker” reminded his readers that the “sogers” liked to 


receive something from home, even if it was only “a bottle 


of horse radish.” 

Physically, the men at Cairo, all of them volunteers, were 
the cream of the crop. The Cincinnati Commercial ob- 
served, “The most of the troops here are fine specimens of 
physical manhood.’’** “Zouave” wrote the Times, after 
watching a military review: “I have seen no Western troops 
whose general appearance was more creditable; the arms, 
accoutrements, uniform and discipline were all good.” 
“Mirabeau” noted: “At first sight our volunteers seem 
undersized, in comparison with the long, sinewy chaps down 
South. But here and there a company of six-footers relieve 
the eye, and inspire the hope that there are more where 
these came from.”*’ Russell, of the London Times, watched 
four regiments drill. ‘Though he noted differences in uni- 
forms, the men marched steadily, “the line of bavonets was 
unwavering and uniformly sloped . . . the men were as 
fine fellows as could be seen in any infantry regiments of 


the line in any part of the world.” 


Discipline, too, was good among the men at Cairo. The 


few disciplinary cases which did arise were the results of 


42. Ill. State Jour., May 15, 1861; quoted in Chi. Daily Trib., June 14, 
Mary A. Newcomb, Four Years of — 1861. 
Personal Reminiscences of the War 14. N.Y. Times, June 10, 1861. 
Chicago, 1893), 10-11. 45. Ibid., June 27, 1861. 


43. Cincinnati Commercial, as 46. Ibid., July 31, 1861. 
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free-flowing liquor. “Every other house on the levee is a 
saloon, and every one has a guard stationed at the door to 
preserve order,” observed the Tribune writer, adding that 
“if the United States should sink and Cairo only be left, 
there is a great probability that the numerous varieties of 
strong drink would be preserved from oblivion — specimens 
of every kind being in abundance. Concerning the use of 


the ardent [stc| . . . there is no doubt the men are drilled 
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This map of Cairo was published in Harper’s Weekly, June 1, 1861. At 
that time the distillery at the Point had an artillery baitery on each side. 
Note the difference between the proposed I. C. tracks and those in use. 
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as regularly as in the use of other deadly weapons.””** When 
General Ulysses S. Grant assumed command at Cairo, he 
ordered officers and men to be constantly on duty and “not 
to be found about drinking saloons.”** 

General John A. McClernand, in immediate command at 
Cairo during Grant’s absence, encouraged police to raid 
“gambling saloons and bawdy houses.” On October 11, 
1861, he closed all drinking saloons by proclamation. The 
Tribune said editorially (October 12), “The efficiency of 
our troops has long been paralyzed by this institution [the 
saloon].” Cairo’s economic life had been demoralized by 
the war, and, in the light of this circumstance, a local editor 
was moved to protest: 

Cairo is practically under martial law. We publish the Gen- 
eral Order closing all drinking saloons. It would seem more 
reasonable and just to keep the soldiers in camp and prevent 
them from loafing around the town, than to close all the dram 
shops on their account. If they cannot be kept under discipline 
while in camp, what will be done with them on the field of battle? 
Nearly every other kind of business has been ruined by the war, 
and if liquor selling is stopped, Cairo will dry up. If the Gov- 
ernment would disburse even a portion of its indebtedness to our 
citizens, it would help the case considerably.*° 

At the end of 1861, when preparations for the great river 
drives were at their height, the Cairo paper lamented, “The 
Whiskey Blockade continues. Occasionally a soldier runs it, 


and gets a little, but this is so rarely accomplished that we 


may say there is no drunkenness in the army.” ‘The story 
was told of “one man [who] bought a plate of oysters pur- 
posely to drink the alcohol left in the lamp of the chafing 


dish, and, after this wretched resort, declared that it didn’t 


47. Chi. Daily Trib., May 25, 19. Cairo City Gazette, Oct. 10, 
1861. 1861. 
48. Ibid., Sept. 16, 1861. 
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go hard with him to keep sober on Christmas, but he never 
drank anything anyhow.” 

When the campaign up the Tennessee River was under- 
way, the commanding general at Cairo ordered the arrest 
of all liquor dealers, the destruction of their stock and the 
breaking up of the gambling saloons. A murder by a man 
in a drunken frenzy had inspired the order.”’ 

The basic attitude of the men at Cairo was sound. Tedi- 


um and boredom, the lack of recreational facilities and 


impatience with the progress of the war, all these were fac- 


tors explaining drunkenness. ‘The men were under arms to 
serve their country; they had volunteered that the Federal 
Union might be preserved. The news from Manassas — the 
Federal defeat at the first Battle of Bull Run on July 21, 
1861 — “fell like a thunderbolt on this camp. Men were 
struck dumb. . . . Horror and incredibility and revenge 
shown [sic] upon every countenance. . . . Some of the 
Colonels told their soldiers the whole story at evening pa- 
rade.” ‘Three-month enlistments were expiring; men were 
vexed with mustering procrastination and red tape; they 
saw favoritism in the acceptance of regiments; then came 
the news of the disaster at Bull Run, and morale improved 
strikingly.” But the men were impatient for action, and 
failed to realize that months, not weeks, were required to 
build an effective fighting machine with volunteer troops. 
Actually, a military miracle, for a democracy, was being 
accomplished. ‘The whole situation was neatly summarized 
by Harper’s Weekly: “In April last . . . we had neither 
money, nor army, nor navy . . . nor any thing else 

for military operations on a grand scale. . . . To have cre- 


50. Ibid., Dec. 26, 1861. 52. Chi. Daily Trib., July 25, 
51. Jonesboro Gazette, April 5, 1861. 
1862. 








By late summer, 1861, the building at the Point (see page 268), which was a distillery, 
had been replaced by a fort. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, of September 
28, 1861, published this drawing with the following caption: “Fort Prentiss, occupy- 
ing the extreme point of the peninsula of Cairo, at the confluence of the Mississippi 
and Ohio, and commanding both rivers.” 


ated a first-class army and navy [gunboats) in six months 
is evidence not of slowness but of unparalleled dispatch.” 
One final, unhappy episode in September, 1861, marred 
the record of General Prentiss in the development of Cairo 
as a principal center of preparation for a great military 


drive. When Grant was ordered to assume command of 


troops in the Cairo area, Prentiss became angered and in- 


dignant. Possibly he felt that he should have had some 
advance notice of the impending change; Frémont’s order 
was a surprise, and at the time it arrived, Prentiss was lead- 
ing his troops on a scouting expedition in the Cape Girardeau 
area. When he returned to the Cape on September 1 and 
found himself superseded by Grant, he offered his resig- 


nation, but then, in succession, refused to relinquish com- 


Harper’s Weekly, V (Oct. 26, 1861): 674. 
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mand and “reported himself in arrest.” Grant filed charges 
against Prentiss, but said that he was “perfectly willing” 
to withdraw them for the good of the service. The root of 
the trouble was Prentiss’ claim to seniority over Grant. 
Prentiss was quickly transferred to northern Missouri, and 
the matter soon blew over.” 

Any danger to Cairo was a thing of the past when Grant 
assumed command and started the final stages of the prepa- 
rations for the “Great Mississippi Expedition” (as it was 
mistakenly designated by the Times) which he was to lead 
through a succession of hard-won victories culminating in 
the fall of Vicksburg.” 

Those who mourned the loss of Cairo’s river trade did 
not have long to wait for its revival. As Union victories 
pushed Rebel armies southward, with victory at Pittsburg 
Landing and Memphis, the river traffic quickly revived. 
As early as February 27, 1862, the Cairo editor was pleased 
to note: “The War has given to Cairo the notoriety that 
must ever serve to continue the condition in business affairs 
now fairly inaugurated.” 

Military authorities, however, were in no haste to recog- 
nize that a new situation prevailed at Cairo. As late as 
July 17, 1862, the Cairo editor commented: “It seems to 
us that the necessity for martial law in Cairo has passed. 
The town is no longer a rendezvous for thousands of soldiers, 


the country contiguous in Missouri and Kentucky is relieved 


of the presence of armed foes.” By November of 1862 the 


Times correspondent informed his readers, “Just now, Cairo 
is a point of no great importance.”””* 


54. Chi. Daily Trib., Sept. 6, 56. Cairo City Gazette, Feb. 
1861; Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 1862. 
III, pp. 141-47. 57. Ibid., July 17, 1862. 

55. N.Y. Times, Jan. 10, 1862. 58. N.Y. Times, Nov. 1 
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NOWHERE PERHAPS was the failure of the Southern 
Confederacy more striking than in the field of human rela- 
tions. Once the elation and excitement of the early days 
had passed — and pass they quickly did — its people were 
seldom inspired by their government or filled with a sense 
of mission by their leaders. Neither North nor South, of 
course, deliberately fashioned means for fostering and pro- 
moting popular morale; but the Southern shortcoming was 
crucial because Jefferson Davis, unlike Lincoln — he who to 
millions was “Father Abraham” — evinced neither the talent 
nor the temperament for dramatizing the issues of the con- 
flict, for arousing among the rank and file that outpouring 
of dedication so vital for victory in a democracy’s war. 

Yet, if the government itself employed no formal device 
of propaganda, individuals and groups within the Confeder- 
acy did develop techniques that looked toward filling the 
people with the zeal of the determined and the ardor of the 
righteous. Under such auspices, stirring tunes were written 
and sung; patriotic stationery was widely employed; plays 
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that dramatized the holiness of the Southern cause were per- 
formed; story and song hailed the exploits of military heroes. 
And of all these efforts at inspiring loyalty, probably none 
was more effective among the people at large than that 
originated by newspaper editors in their depiction of Lin- 
coln, through caricature, as the embodiment of all that was 


coarse, brutal, boorish and crude among their foes. By lam- 


pooning his every foible, some real and many imagined, they 


fashioned a stereotype which, though seldom subtle and often 
grotesque, became the popular image. 

Lincoln became the symbol toward which Southerners 
directed their venom and spite for the Northern enemy. In 
Confederate newspaper columns the struggle of North and 
South became “Mr. Lincoln’s war,” the Union army “Mr. 
Lincoln’s army,” the Northern states “Lincolndom.” In 
such a manner, in fact, did Southern editors undertake to 
draw a graphic distinction between the war aims and pur- 
poses of the two sections. 

Beginning with the election of 1860, the journalists etched 
a composite picture which evolved in time into the conven- 
tionalized treatment in newspapers throughout the Confed- 
eracy. In the interval between Lincoln’s election and _ his 
inauguration, for example, a weekly in South Carolina pic- 
tured him as a jocose backwoodsman who was wholly in- 
sensible to the gravity of the secession crisis. According to 
the account, when a visitor noted that the Gulf Coast states 
were withdrawing all together, Lincoln’s reply was: “Well, 
well, we shall the easier get our appointments confirmed in 
the Senate.”* The same story depicted him as a crude boor, 
entertaining his visitors by his “preeminence as a narrator of 
questionable stories . . . and of dubious jokes.” Somewhat 


1. Spartanburg (S. C.) Express, Jan. 16, 1861. 
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later, as Lincoln refused to commit himself in advance to 
any irrevocable program, the journal rhetorically asked its 
readers why he found it impossible to get his life insured, 
and answered: “Because nobody can make out his policy.” 
An editor in Louisiana, referring to the speeches Lincoln 
was making as he traveled from Springfield to Washington, 
declared that he demonstrated “an utter inability to rise to 
the dignity of his subject’ and that he had fallen to the 
level of “‘a stump orator.” A fellow-editor was aghast over 
the “degradation and humiliation” into which the North 
had fallen “by the ridiculous, vulgar and pusillanimous an- 
tics of the coarse and cowardly demagogue. . . . His silly 
speeches, his ill-timed jocularity, his pusillanimous evasion 
of responsibility, and vulgar pettyfoggery, have no parallel 
in history, save in the crazy capers of Caligula, or in the 
effeminate buffoonery of Henry of Valois.” Without pausing 
for breath the writer concluded: “In supreme silliness — in 
profound ignorance of the institutions of the Republic 
— in dishonest and cowardly efforts to dodge responsibility 


. — in disgusting levity on the most serious subjects, the 


speeches of Lincoln . . . have no equals in the history of 


any people, civilized or semi-civilized.””* 

Shortly after the fall of Fort Sumter a Richmond journal 
published this poetic offering to the Northern Chief Execu- 
tive: 

Davis’s answer is rough and curt. 
“Sumter is ours and nobody hurt.” 

With Mortar, Paixham and petards— 
We tender Old Abe our Beau-regards.° 


2. Ibid., Jan. 23, 1861. 1931), 465-66. 

3. New Orleans Daily Crescent, 4. New Orleans Daily Delta, Feb. 
Feb. 21, 1861, as reprinted in 26, 1861, ibid., 469-70. 
Dwight L. Dumond, ed., Southern 5. Richmond Examiner, April 16, 
Editorials on Secession (New York, 1861. 
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At about the same time another organ declared that the 
initials C. S. A. after the names of officers who had resigned 
from the United States Army to accept Confederate com- 
6 


missions were meant to signify “Could’nt [stc] Stand Abe.” 
Lincoln’s well-known fondness for telling humorous tales 


proved a steady source of inspiration for Southern satire. 


The Charleston Daily Courier, for example, reported that 
Lincoln’s feeling for the Union was displayed when, during 
a dinner with the Bremen minister, he told thirty-three stories 


and “an extra one for Kansas.’" Even at formal receptions 
the new President could not conduct himself with dignity, 
according to another paper. At one function the pugilist 
Tom Hyer was introduced and, as he approached, Lincoln 
threw up his hand playfully, as if to ward off a blow, and 
remarked with a pun: “I’m pretty tall, but I admit that 
you are higher.” With its type dripping acid, the journal 
asked its readers if that remark weren’t “exquisitely epigram- 
matic? Could Washington or Jefferson, or Madison or Cal- 
houn, or Webster or Clay, have done half as well?””* 
Southern editors also used “Lincoln the Simpleton” as a 
recurring theme. ‘Two days after the presidential inaugura- 
tion, a North Carolina journal declared that no man in his 
senses expected Lincoln to conduct affairs at Washington: 
“Why the truth is, the man is not acquainted with the com- 
monest civilities of every day life. . . . Played upon by every 
designing demagogue and trickster . . . , the man with 
the ‘harp of a thousand strings’ won’t be anywhere beside 
Old Abe!” In a corrosive outburst the Richmond Exam- 
iner characterized Lincoln as the “delightful combination 


6. Charleston Daily Courier, May ed in the Charleston Daily Courier, 
23, 1861. March 6, 1861. 

7. March 12, 1861. 9. Charlotte Whig, as reprinted 
8. Selma (Ala.) Issue, as reprint- ibid. 
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“Master Abraham Lincoln Gets a New Toy” was the caption of 
this cartoon published in The Southern Illustrated News, of 
Richmond, Virginia, February 28, 1863. 


of Western country lawyer with a Yankee Bar-Keeper” 
whose speeches consisted of “condensed lumps of imbecility, 
buffoonery, and vulgar malignity!”**° 

Somewhat more adroitly the New Orleans Picayune sought 
to explain Lincoln’s simple-mindedness by presenting what 
it termed its discovery of his true background. Citing its 
source as one of “high authority,” the paper announced that 
in Nelson County, Kentucky, lived an old lady who, after 
the election of 1860, remarked that she never thought Abe 
Enlow would rise to such eminence. When asked who Abe 


10. Richmond Examiner, March 4, 1861. 
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Enlow was, she replied that he was a boy she had known 
a long time ago, “a sharp, wiry chap, always up to mean 
tricks” who once had stolen a saddle and, when caught, had 
run off to Illinois where he had changed his name to Lincoln. 
And, she insisted, she could name fifty men in the county 
who knew him as Abe Enlow, “the boy who stole Jim Cray- 
croft’s saddle.’ 

In South Carolina a weekly organ turned to Biblical form 


in depicting Lincoln’s administration after its first few weeks 


in office: 


It was in the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty one, 
and in the fourth month of the reign of Lincoln, the King, who 
reigned over the States called United States; and as the King sat 
in the White House in the City called Washington, that a messenger 
came unto the King and bowed down and said, “O, great and 
mighty King, eleven of the tribes have revolted in the land lying 
South of the river called Potomac. ...’ Then the King looked 
mighty wrath{ful], and issued a proclamation calling on all his 
great men and chief cou[n|sellors ard soothsayers, fornicators and 
adulterfer|s, to assemble themselves in the great Sanhedrin, and 
[when] the King had sat himself on the throne, he called William, 
whose surname is Seward, to take a seat on his right hand 
Then he called Winfield, whose surname is Scott, to take a seat 
on the left of the throne, for he is a great warrior and a mighty man 
withal. Then the King called Bates, his cup bearer, to bring him 
some whisky; and when it was brought, Cameron, his taster . . . 
pronounced it good and fit for the King to drink; then the King 
took a drink and rubbed his hands and wiped his mouth, and was 
well pleased and asked them all to take a smile; and they all drank 
and were merry and so was the King! Then the King arose and 
“Opened his mouth and spoke like a man” and said, am I “not the 
king of the eleven tribes, which have revolted?” And they all bowed 
their heads to the ground and said it is so. Then the King said, 
“What shall be done with the eleven tribes? Shall we not go down 
into the land and possess it, and slaughter the young men and the 


11. As reprinted in the Spartanburg Express, Oct. 2, 1861. 
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old men, and wives and daughters, and take their man servants and 
maid servants unto us, and dwell with them, and them with us, 
and we shall be one people, for I, the King, hath said it?” And 
they all bowed their heads and said let it be did [sic]. Then Win- 
field arose and asked, ‘“‘What shall be done with the tribe which 
is called Palmettos—they being the most stiff-necked and rebellious 
of all the tribes which have revolted?” Then when the Palmettos 
were mentioned, the King was sorely troubled, and again called for 
his cup bearer, and they all took a drink and felt more warlike 
and ready to obey the commands of the King. “Then the King 
being merry, and well pleased with himself, said if any one ask 
anything of me even unto the half of my kingdom, I will give it 
[to] him.” Then Chase said, “Get me the head of Jefferson Davis.” 
Then the King was sorely troubled in his mind, on account of the 
promise he had made; but to relieve himself, told Chase to “go 
and get it.” Then Chase said “he did not think he could go, but 
would get Winfield, as he was well acquainted with him”. . . . Then 
the King said, “Let us go out and see our mighty men who are 
encamped about the city,” and as they were about to go out, the 
King said “let us liquor,” and they all drank and “smiled.”*” 


In the same general tenor was a long narrative poem 
carried by the Southern Confederacy. Entitled “The Devil’s 
Visit to ‘Old Abe,’ ” its literary qualities were questionable 


but its point was unmistakable. As the scene opened: 


Old Abe was sitting in his chair of State, 
With one foot on the mantle and one on the gate— 
Smoking his pipe, and scratching his pate. 
For he had heard some disastrous news of late. 
As fearful as death and as cruel as fate. 
In an old earthen jug, on a table near by 
Was a gallon of “Buck-ey,” or “Choice old Rye,” 
To cheer up his hopes which were ready to die— 
Under whose potent charms Old Abe would be able, 
To lay all his griefs, like a Bill “on the table,” 
Or shut up his wo, like a horse in a stable. 

He sat in his chair 

With a wo-begone air. 


Laurensville Herald, June 21, 1861. 
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As Lincoln thus brooded his appearance was striking: 
His cheek bones were high, and his visage was rough, 
Like a middling of bacon—all wrinkled and tough; 
His nose was as long, and as ugly and big, 
As the snout of a half-starved Illinois pig; 
He was long in the legs, and long in the arms— 
A Longfellow, indeed, save the poetic charms. 


Keminiscent somewhat of the raven’s visit to Poe, the devil 
appeared suddenly to interrupt Lincoln’s meditations and, 
after preliminary conversation, to observe: 

And now in all candor, I must call your attention, 

To the plain truths which now you'll allow me to mention. 

You know, in the first place, you owe your election 

To the aid and protection 

Of a demagogue crew under my own direction. 
The recent humiliation suffered by the Union forces at the 
Battle of Bull Run shamed Satan for ever putting his trust 
in Lincoln: 


If this is the fruit of my labor and zeal 

I am sure I deserve the remorse that I feel, 
For becoming the tool, 
Of a shallow-brained fool. 


Predicting the ultimate collapse of the Union and the tri- 


umph of the Confederate cause, his Satanic Majesty left 


the President with this jeremiad: 

You have ruined your nation—degraded its name— 

And hurled on its people a heritage of shame; 

You have murdered its glory and pride at a blow, 

And filled its proud cities with wailing woe.”* 

Most Southern editors professed to view the actions and 
words of Lincoln as merely the product of a warped and 
shallow mind. The Richmond Whig, for example, charac- 
terized one of his addresses to Congress as nothing more than 


13. Sept. 27, 1861. 
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“twaddle” and “gibberish of an uneducated and vulgar 
mind.”** Another journal spoke of the “Illinois blackguard” 
now occupying the position once held by “patriots, Chris- 
tians, and gentlemen.”** ‘The same paper, seeking to get 
off a little pun, had observed earlier that in trying to fulfill 
his campaign pledge of running the government as he had 
found it, “the Illinois Ape” had not proved to be a good 
engineer but had evinced talent as “a first-rate Brak/e|- 
man.”’*" 

Often, when Southern newspapermen found their own 
fund of inspiration running low, they borrowed freely and 
printed prominently the ideas of Northern critics. This 
proved the case in 1863 when the Southern Confederacy 
reprinted an article from a New York paper which pro- 
posed Lincoln as a candidate for the vacant Greek throne. 
“We can secure to Greece,” the account declared, “a sover- 
eign whose Homeric simplicity and nestorian garrulousness 


would recall . . . when her kings were the jolliest of all 


possible gamims [sic], and her princesses the most unaffected 


17 


of washwomen.”’ 

The theme of Lincoln the Buffoon, the Simple-Minded 
Clown, remained the essence of Southern caricature. Typi- 
cal was the story carried by the Charleston Daily Courier 
of his being introduced, at a formal reception, to a dignified 
English nobleman, the Marquis of Hartington. Forgetting 
the Englishman’s name, Lincoln a moment later asked the 
man again, and upon being told exclaimed: “Ah! Harting- 
ton; Hartington, why that rhymes with Mrs. Partington.” 
The Marquis, related the Courier, retired in “considerable 


confusion.”** On another occasion, according to a Georgia 
14. Dec. 8, 1862. 16. Ibid., July 25, 1862. 
15. Charleston Daily Courier, 17. Jan. 29, 1863. 

Dec. 31, 1864. 18. Dec. 30, 1862. 
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journal, as Lincoln talked with the Russian minister, he 
asked the diplomat whether, if he had met the President in 
some country other than the United States, he would have 
taken him to be an American. Replying negatively, the 
minister ‘said that he would have believed Lincoln to be 
a Pole. “ ‘So I am, exclaimed the President, straightening 
himself up to his full altitude, ‘and a liberty Pole at that.’ ’’” 
Another paper, in a story captioned “A Model President,” 


told how, on a different social occasion, Lincoln had kissed 


a pretty girl presented by John Hay, and then observed: 


“Abraham Lincoln appears to be enjoying himself the same 
as when he kept his grocery — kissing the girls & cracking 
vulgar jokes.””* 

In playing upon the theme of Lincoln the Fool, Con- 
federate editors found poetry irresistibly attractive. Late in 
1861 the Southern Confederacy burst forth: 


Abram Lincoln got elected! 
Bigger fool than we expected, 
Tried to run the old machine, 


Smashed it to smithereens !*’ 


The same general topic was further exploited by the Rich- 
mond Examiner when, in commenting upon Lincoln’s visit 
in 1862 to Fort Monroe, it noted that medieval rulers usually 
were attended by two aides, the fool and the historian. “Mr. 
Lincoln,” the journal observed, “appears to have been at- 
tended by the latter — the duty of the former, we believe, 
he has taken upon himself.” Earlier, another organ de- 
clared that a young Northerner, responding to the President’s 
willingness to reward anyone with information about the 
South, informed the Chief Executive that Southerners were 


19. Atlanta Daily Intelligencer, ist, Aug. 8, 1861. 
April 12, 1862. 21. Oct. 12, 1861. 
20. Augusta Daily Constitutional- 22. May 27, 1862. 
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well supplied with shoes and, for this piece of information, 
was commissioned a lieutenant in the army.”™ 

In making Lincoln the great object of ridicule, Southern 
journalists consistently placed upon him the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for every Northern failure, reverse and frustra- 
tion. Even the normally dignified Southern Literary Mes- 
senger displayed the tendency through a series of doggerel 
verses entitled “Mother Lincoln’s Melodies.” Concerning 
Second Bull Run, one rhymed: 

Fussery, Feathery Scott, 
Abe made up a plot; 

Pope came to town, 
And the plot broke down, 
Fussery, Feathery Scott.** 

A Charleston paper, playing upon the same general theme, 
reported in 1863 that when Lincoln was asked by a citizen 
for a pass to Richmond, he replied that his passes were no 
longer respected; during the past two years, he said, he had 
issued some two hundred and fifty thousand, and not one 
had been honored.” Another journal, noting the inflation 
prevailing in the North by 1863, offered the following: 
“Why are Lincoln’s green-backs like the Jews? Because 
they come from Abraham and have no redeemer.”” 

No frailty was too weak, no weakness too flagrant to be 


attributed to the Union leader. A Memphis paper, whether 


seriously or with tongue in cheek is hard to say, offered its 


readers a full analysis of the reasons for the President’s hav- 
ing become a confirmed drunkard — a fact, it noted, which 
recent visitors to Washington positively confirmed. Because 

23. Charleston Daily Courier, 25. Charleston Mercury, May 21, 


Oct. 4, 1861. . 
24. XXXIV (July-Aug., 1862): . Charleston Daily Courier, 


509-10. April 14, 1863. 
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MASKS AMD PASES. . 


. 


The Southern Illustrated News (Richmond, Virginia) published 


this caricature of Lincoln on November 8, 1862, over a caption 
reading, “King Abraham before and after issuing the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” 
of the great strain and burden of his office Lincoln, acting 
under his doctor’s orders, had begun nightly to take large 
doses of opium and brandy to induce sleep; then in the morn- 
ing, to offset the effect and recover from the oppressive 
numbness, he had found it necessary to imbibe liquor freely. 
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Through long addiction to this routine he had become “so 
demoralized . . . as to be perfectly imbecile.” 

From the very beginning of the conflict, Southern editors 
took Lincoln’s character and conduct — or at least their view 
of them — as indisputable proof of the superiority of Davis 
to him, of the South over the North, of the Confederate 
Army to the Union. Confirmation of this assumption was 
found by one editor in Lincoln’s proclamation of 1863 which 
outlined the process by which any Southern state could re- 
store itself to the Union when to per cent of its voting pop- 
ulation had taken an oath of allegiance to the United States. 
“Tt is the first time,” the editor declared, “the assertion was 
so boldly made that one Yankee was a little better than 
nine gentlemen and Southerners.”™ 

Among the favorite devices of caricature used by Con- 
federate journalists was that of picturing Lincoln as an indi- 
vidual totally deficient in personal courage and obsessed by 
fears for his life. One newspaper solemnly declared that 
the Northern President never left the White House without 
his bodyguard of sixteen mounted soldiers ;** another reported 
that instead of sleeping at the White House, he retired each 
night to army barracks, surrounded himself with armed 
guards, and slept with his boots on — a circumstance which 
led the indignant editor to exclaim: “Illustrious successor 
of Washington and Jackson! ‘The miserable chicken-hearted 
Abolition hoozier.”*° 

As the war lengthened and the weariness of the people 


deepened, Southern editors appear to have lost their early 


27. Memphis Avalanche, as re- 29. Camden (S. C.) Confederate, 
printed in the Augusta Daily Con- Nov. 13, 1863. 
stitutionalist, May 24, 1861. 30. Anderson (S. C.) Intelligen- 
28. Charleston Daily Courier, cer, May 9, 1861. 
Dec. 16, 1863. 
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ability to poke fun at the Northern Chief Executive; the 


touch of lighthanded humor gave way to that of heavy- 


handed venom. But at least one, even late in the struggle, 
could still manage a humorous twist in referring to Lincoln 
who, according to the account, had just issued an adver- 
tising card in anticipation of the outcome of the 1864 elec- 
tion. Entitled ““To Whom It May Concern,” it read: 


My old customers and others are no doubt aware of the terrible 
time I have had in crossing the stream, and will be glad to know 
that I will be back, on the same side from which I started, on or 
before the 4th of March next, when I will be ready to Swap Horses, 
Dispense Law, Make Jokes, Split Rails, and perform other matters 
in a small way.” 

In their constant caricaturing, Confederate editors showed 
neither mercy nor tenderness toward Lincoln, although in 
truth they were hardly any more caustic than many of their 
Northern counterparts. That their treatment, at least in 
part, was a conscious effort for purposes of morale seems cer- 
tain, for when Lincoln fell victim to the insanity of John 
Wilkes Booth in 1865, more than one journalist, now that 
the fighting had ended, ruefully recognized that the South 
had lost he best friend. ‘Typical was the sentiment of the 


‘ 


Richmond Whig when it termed the assassination “appall- 
ing and deplorable” ; or that of a Georgia paper whose editor 
solemnly spoke of the fallen leader as one with “a great soul, 
vast in the conceptions and aspirations” and with a large 
heart that was “genial, magnanimous, liberal and without 
a taint of malice or vindictiveness.”** Such feelings, unlike 
much of Confederate caricature of Lincoln, appear to have 


stemmed from sincere conviction. 


31. Sumter (S. C.) Tri-Weekly action to Lincoln’s Assassination,” 
Watchman, Nov. 16, 1864. The Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, 
32. Martin Abbott, “Southern Re- VII (Sept., 1952 
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Debates Exhibit at Illinois State Fair 


A LINCOLN-DOUGLAS debates exhibit, complied from material 
in the Lincoln collection of the Illinois State Historical Library, was 
on display in the seventy-five-foot front window of the Illinois Build- 
ing on the State Fairgrounds during the 1958 fair, August 8-17 
This display, in commemoration of the centennial of the “Great 
Debates of °58,” marked the second successive year that the His- 
torical Library has had an exhibit in this prominent location just 
inside the main gate of the Fairgrounds. 

A feature of the exhibit was the only known original copy of a 
note which Lincoln used on the platform during the debates. On 
the five-by-eight-inch slip of paper Lincoln had written the order 


in which he wished to make certain remarks and this was followed 


by the full text of his famous “Freeport Question,” on which much 
of the debates hinged. The note itself was found on the platform 


at Jonesboro, after the debate there, by John Todd Stuart, Lincoln’s 
first law partner. He preserved it as a memento of Lincoln and 
the debates but, following his death, two of his heirs divided it by 
tearing it in two. The two pieces were later given to the Historical 
Library at intervals several years apart. 

For display at the fair the two pieces of the note were put together, 
mounted in a frame with a brief explanatory text, and exhibited 
in the window adjoining the entrance to the building. Above 
the note was hung a framed broadside two and one-half feet wide 
by four feet tall, advertising a “Grand Rally of Lincoln Men” to be 
held at Pekin on October 5, 1858. Among the announcements 
about the speakers and the other notables who were to attend there 
was one that said the steamships Nile and Delta would carry pas- 
sengers to the rally at half-fare. 

The remainder of the exhibit consisted of ten plexiglass-covered 
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panels each five feet wide by four feet high. On these panels were 
pictures of the debates scenes and of the towns where they were 
held, photostatic enlargements of Lincoln and Douglas letters re- 
lated to the debates, newspaper advertisements and reports, and 
printed copies of the speeches. 

The first two of the ten panels were devoted to Lincoln and 
Douglas, respectively, the third presented the Republican state con- 
vention of June 16, 1858, when Lincoln delivered his famous ‘House 
Divided” speech, and each of the following panels told of one of 
the seven debates. These panels for the individual cities were 
labeled in Lincoln’s handwriting. This was done by enlarging by 
about ten times Lincoln’s own notations in the scrapbook of news- 
paper clippings he compiled after the debates. Lincoln, however, 


neglected to identify the Jonesboro debate, but this deficiency was 


overcome by piecing together individual letters from his other 


writings. 

On the Lincoln panel there was an enlargement of the eight-page 
manuscript on which he calculated the possible outcome of the 
election and outlined his strategy, district by district. Also there 
was a facsimile of his letter of July 31, 1858 in which he accepted 
the places and dates for the debates as presented by Douglas in a 
letter dated a day earlier. 

This Douglas letter was reproduced in the “Little Giant’s” panel, 
along with his campaign picture, an early print of his birthplace at 
Brandon, Vermont, and pictures of Mrs. Adele Cutts Douglas. 

The panel on Ottawa, where the first debate was held on August 
21, contained facsimiles of two letters Lincoln wrote to party work- 
ers. In another letter he told Ebenezer Peck and Norman Judd that 
he wanted to see them in Freeport before the second debate, which 
was on August 27. 

The third debate, at Jonesboro on September 15, was covered 
by the Weekly Chicago Press and Tribune of September 23 with 
a four-column story on its front page. The paper devoted the same 
amount of front-page space to the sixth debate held at Quincy on 
October 16, but this was exceeded by the Weekly Chicago Times, 


which gave six of its eight front-page columns on October 14 to 
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the fifth debate at Galesburg seven days earlier. The Alton Daily 
W hig carried an announcement of the debate held there on October 
15 under the heading “Last Great Discussion,” and the Alton Daily 
Courier reported the event the next day. The originals or fac- 


similes of all these newspaper articles were on display. 


Lincoln in Lewistown” Centennial 


During the week preceding their first debate at Ottawa both Lincoln 
and Douglas filled speaking engagements in Lewistown. Lincoln’s 
speech on August 17, 1858, lasted for two and one-half hours and 
included what was termed, by a reporter for the Chicago Press 
and Tribune, a “noble and impressive apostrophe to the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” The centennial of this event was cele- 
brated on August 17 under the sponsorship of the Fulton County 
Republican Central Committee. 

The climax of the day-long celebration came when State Rep- 
resentative G. William Horsley, costumed as Lincoln, delivered 
Lincoln’s arguments from a platform erected at the front of the 
courthouse. Preceding the speech there was a long parade of 
antique cars, farm machinery, buggies, brass bands, and floats 
depicting scenes from the life of Lincoln. An estimated 10,000 
onlookers watched the procession and listened with covered ears 
as a hugh steam calliope rolled by. 

Circuit Judge William Kellogg of Canton, one of Lincoln’s 
stanchest supporters in 1858, had introduced the candidate in that 
year, and in the re-enactment his role was taken by the present 
circuit judge, Burton A. Roeth, also of Canton. The welcoming 


speech was made by George Proctor of Lewistown, grand nephew 


of the George Phelps who made the original speech a hundred years 
ago. Master of ceremonies and chairman of the program com- 
mittee was State Senator Albert Scott of Canton. Others present 
on the platform included Secretary of State Charles F. Carpentier, 
Federal Judge Frederick O. Mercer of Canton, and Supreme Court 
Justices Joseph Daly of Peoria and Byron House of Nashville. 

A recitation of Edgar Lee Master’s poem, “The Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates” by Ira Allen of Lewistown, and the singing of several of 
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Lincoln’s favorite songs by a local group under Lewis Day of Cuba, 


were added attractions. 


“House Divided” Speech Dramatized 
The centennial anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s famous ‘House 
Divided” speech of June 16, 1858, was observed by the presentation 
of a dramatization of the event in the Circuit Court Room of the 


resent Sangamon County Courthouse, the same room in which the 
Pp g ' ) 


speech was originally delivered. The program was sponsored by 
the Springfield Historical Monuments Commission, which issued 
invitations to the three hundred guests — the capacity of the room. 
It reached a much wider audience, however, through a broadcast 
by Springfield television station WICS. 

The script for the dramatization was written by Sara Feuer, and 
the four settings for the six scenes were arranged around the judge’s 
bench in the courtroom. The program was a half-hour in length, 
and the staging and timing were under direction of the television 
crew. Hymns by the choir of the St. Paul’s African Methodist 
Church opened and closed the program, and a guitar-playing min- 
strel, Lewis E. Caster, Jr., provided a song to set each of the scenes. 

The part of Lincoln was portrayed by State Representative 
G. William Horsley. The script, however, called for no more than 
half a dozen sentences from the speech. Other roles and those who 
played them were: Newton Bateman, Frank Reed; William H. 
Herndon, Tom Shrewsbury; Charles L. Wilson, Jack McKee; John 
Wentworth, Al Ward; Isaac N. Coltrin, Frank Vernor; James H. 
Matheny, Frank Pryor; J. C. Conkling, Charles McElroy; Leonard 
Swett, Gordon Casper; Orville H. Browning, J. Speed Reid; 
Gustavus Koerner, S. Phil Hutchison; Willie Lincoln, Billy Wicks; 


and Mrs. Lincoln, Emily Lyons. 





Recent Acquisitions 
Of the Historical Libary 





A diary and some two hundred 
letters of the Civil War period 
compose the Payne Papers recent- 
ly acquired by the Illinois State 
Edwin W. 


Payne of Sterling, Illinois, is rep- 


Historical Library. 
resented in the collection by his 
letters from the front, which he 
later used in writing the History 
of the 34th Illinois Volunteer 
Regiment. Correspondence of his 
brother, Ira A. 
g3rd_ Illinois Volunteer 
Ira, 


was 


Payne, of Com- 
pany F, 
Infantry, is also included. 
who enlisted at Newton, 
killed in the attack on Missionary 
Ridge, Chattanooga, in Novem- 
ber, 1863. 

Among the letters from home to 
the Paynes and others in their 
regiments are a number of ob- 
and home-front  side- 
the One 
Boston lady writes to a_ soldier 
the 
of President Lincoln after having 
“Oh, 
I was quite in love with Booth — 
Such 


charmant. 


servations 


lights on war. young 


friend about future assassin 


seen him at the theater: 


dreamy eyes — perfectly 
He is singularly hand- 
some and has such a manly grace- 
ful bearing that I almost lose my 
heart when hearing him.” Less 
emotional are the notes on early 
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Payne and Wells family pioneers. 

A copy of the first edition of 
the Lincoln-Douglas Debates, in- 
scribed upside down on a_ back 
end-paper, “Decatur Pool, Deca- 
tur, Ills., May 9, 1860,” is a re- 
the 


Library’s collections that will be 


cent addition to Historical 


of immediate interest to Lincoln 
bibliographers. An explanation 
of why this is so is expected in a 
future article in this Journal by 
Ernest J. Wessen of Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Among other recently acquired 
Lincoln items is a previously un- 
recorded letter to the Attorney 
General, dated May 30, 1861, 
written by Secretary of War Wil- 
liam H. Seward and endorsed by 
him, over Lincoln’s autograph. It 
is a request that a conference be 
held 


prepare 


Reverdy Johnson to 
the 


pension of writs of habeas corpus. 


with 
arguments for sus- 
The administration’s handling of 
the habeas corpus issue was bit- 
terly contested within the Union 
throughout the war, but Lincoln 
and Seward agreed on their policy 
early, as this letter suggests, and 
maintained their position consis- 
tently. 





Illinois Scrapbook 





When he was eighty-seven years old Elijah Iles, 

Springfield’s first merchant, wrote his reminiscences, which 

he published under the title Sketches of Early Life and 
Times in Kentucky, Missouri and Illinois (Springfield, 1883). 


These excerpts are from pages 23-32 and 36-37. 


AFTER A Short visit in Kentucky with my relatives, I became 
restless, and returned to Missouri accompanied by my step-brother, 
Samuel Wheeler, who, upon my recommendation, obtained em- 
ployment in a store. 

In passing through Illinois I heard of a district called the Sanga- 
mon valley, north of St. Louis one hundred miles, then just settling, 
said to be very fertile. As I thought Missouri would remain a 
frontier state during my life time, I decided to visit and explore 
more of Illinois, and if I liked it and found it as represented, I would 
quit Missouri and fix my permanent abode in Illinois, as it would 
be more of a thoroughfare, more interior, and nearer a market. 
We were told commissioners had just staked out a road from a 
point forty miles west of Vincennes to Vandalia, thence to the 
Sangamon valley. This determined us to diverge from our course, 
follow the stakes, and visit that new country. The stakes were 
set far apart, but the trace was easily followed, as the ground was 
soft and the wagon hauling the stakes made deep ruts. We favored 
our horses by walking and leading them much of the way. We 
reached the Kaskaskia river, opposite Vandalia, after dark, and 
after wading an overflowed bottom midside in water to our horses, 
we swam them across the river, by the side of a canoe, to the town. 

We found the capital to be an isolated place, fixed by the con- 
vention for twenty years beyond the settled parts, that it might be 
more central to the state. It is now moved to Springfield, where 
it will doubtless remain forever.) We found the residents of the 
new capital mostly Germans, there being but few others in the 


town aside from state officers. The German colony brought their 
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priest. It consisted of several families. One of them, by the name 
of Ernst, had erected and was keeping the only hotel in the town. 
Many of the Germans died in a few years. When I got to the 
hotel I had an intense headache. The priest put a few drops of 
medicine on lumps of sugar, which after being dissolved in my 
mouth acted like a charm, and the ache was gone. 

From Vandalia we followed the stakes and struck Gov. Edwards’ 
war trace, now dim, thirty miles south of the Sangamon river. 
From this point we could see the timber of Sugar and Horse creeks, 
on the headwaters of the Sangamon. The weather was balmy, but 
soon a norther struck up with a heavy rain, which froze as it fell, 
and we were soon enveloped in a sheet of ice. It was getting dark 
and the road difficult to trace, and we began to doubt if we could 
find a house, as there were but few settlers and all located off the 
road. We could see the outlines of the timber on either side, but 
no house. We traveled some distance between the timber of Sugar 
and Brush creeks, and some time after dark we saw a bright light, 
more than a mile off the road, in Sugar creek timber. This caused 
our hearts to jump, and we made for the light. When we got to 
the cabin we found it occupied by a young married couple named 
Richie. They had just moved into it, and had not stopped the 
cracks; if afforded but little protection against the cold. Our 
horses were put in a rail pen and fed on the ground, and we were 
made as comfortable as we could be by keeping a rousing fire. 
They had but one bed, and could spare us no covering. We got 
our clothes well dried and lay on the floor, our feet to the fire and 
saddles for our pillows. In the morning we found the bed and 
floor covered with snow. It was bitter cold, and the air was filled 
with drifting snow. Mr. Richie told us we could find more comfort- 
able quarters at a Mr. Funderburk’s, some few miles off across the 
prairie, who had built a good cabin a year before, to reach which 
we had to face the drifting snow and bitter cold. On getting to 
the cabin we found it comfortable, and stopped one day and night; 


and as the ground was soft and the waters high, we gave up further 


prospecting. The next morning the storm had ceased and a bright 


sun melted the ice. This was in April. The grass was twelve inches 
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high — it had not been hurt by the sleet — and as it waved in the 
breeze it was a grand sight to look at. 

On our return to the main road to St. Louis we traveled forty 
miles without passing a house to Mr. Paddock’s, then to Edwards- 
ville, St. Louis, St. Charles, and thence to my home in Franklin, 
then a flourishing town in Missouri, afterwards washed away and 
sunk, and the present city of Boonville was built on the opposite 
bank. 

The result was that after exploring more of Missouri and a por- 
tion of Illinois as hereafter described, I pulled up stakes in Missouri 
and stuck them down in Illinois government lands, at a place 
called Springfield, within twenty miles of the then most northern 
settlements, where now rests the grand capitol of the great state of 
Illinois. This place had been selected as the temporary county 
seat, to accommodate the squatters until the survey and sale of land 
and until a permanent site could be selected. One reason for 
selecting this place was that there were more settlers in this vicinity 
than in any other part of northern Illinois, with whom the judge 
and lawyers could find quarters. 

On my return to Boone’s Lick, after making the necessary ar- 
rangements I started on my explorations. Leaving the Missouri 
timber behind me, I crossed the prairie, over which there was no 
road, and headed for the upper cabins on Salt river. Reaching 
the Salt river timber, I failed to find a house, and could not see 
the first mark of civilization. Here I camped for the night, using 
my saddle for a pillow. About daylight I heard a chicken crow 
and soon after a cow-bell tinkle, and following the direction of 
these welcome sounds I soon arrived at a cabin occupied by a Mr. 
Bess, where I had a good breakfast of milk, corn bread, butter, and 
hog meat, which to this day I never go back on. 


Following down Salt river, I found but few houses until I got 


to the vicinity of Louisiana. Here I crossed the Mississippi into 


Illinois, and six miles out, at the foot of the bluff, found a colony 
of twelve families living in tents. They were erecting cabins, how- 
ever, and had named the place Atlas. It was situated in the Snye 


bottom. 
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I stayed in camp with them one week. The colony was headed 
by three families by the name of Ross — one a doctor, who did not 
work. We amused ourselves by trapping wolves. At night we 
would set the traps, and each morning would find from one to two 
wolves in them. From here I followed the Mississippi down to 
near the mouth of the Illinois, where I found another colony of 
about the same number. They had been there a year and had 
built comfortable cabins. I found one family at the mouth of the 
Illinois river. Here I swam my horse across by the side of a canoe, 
and continued my course east to the trail leading from St. Louis 
to the Sangamon country, thence north to the Diamond Grove 
(now the city of Jacksonville) in which resided three families, 
Abrams, Kline, and Wilson; thence east about ten miles and stopped 
with a Mr. Buchanan that night, and he pointed out to me the timber 
at Island Grove. I crossed the prairie without a trail, found no 
one in the grove, and kept on the west side until I struck a trail 
running east to where it was said a temporary county seat was 
located. Following this trail I found the place, on the east side 
of Spring creek timber. Charles R. Matheny had just moved to 
the place, and had erected a cabin of one room, in which he was 
residing with a large family of little children. He had been ap- 
pointed clerk of the circuit and county court, judge of the probate, 
clerk of his own court, and county recorder, although there were 
no deeds yet to be recorded. All these offices heaped upon him did 
not give him a bare support. John Kelley [sic] resided in the 
vicinity, and I stopped with him for the night. 

I then explored the surrounding country, and found it sightly 
and such as could not be excelled in richness, and only equalled by 
the lands on the Missouri river. This settled the question, but how 
to occupy my time until the land should be put up for sale, was 


another problem. I had gained some little experience in selling 


goods, which determined me to use what money I had in mer- 
chandising until the land sales should take place. 

I hunted around and found the stake that had been stuck for 
the beginning of a town named Springfield, and then bargained 
for the erection of a store house, to be set near the stake, eighteen 
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feet square, with sheds on the sides for shelter. ‘The house was to 
be of hewn logs, covered with boards, with heavy poles laid on to 
keep the boards from blowing off. The plank for the shelves and 
counter had to be sawed with a pit-saw. Two men would saw 
about 150 feet in a day. 

I bought my goods in St. Louis, mostly at auction at very low 


prices, as many goods were then being forced to sale, but to com- 


plete the assortment had to buy some at private sale. I then 
chartered a boat from a Mr. January, on which to ship my goods 
up the Illinois river to the mouth of the Sangamon, one hundred 


and fifty miles above St. Louis and within fifty miles of Springfield. 
The boat was towed up the river by five men walking on shore and 
pulling a tow line about three hundred feet long. One man on 
the boat acting as steersman, with myself as supercargo, completed 
the crew. 

Just below the mouth of the Missouri river, where the current 
was very strong, a large cottonwood tree had fallen into the water, 
and the boat had to be steered out so as to clear it. As it struck 
the current, the bow was forced under the water. I calmly folded 
my arms with the thought that if it went down I would go too, 
as it held all that I had so far struggled for, together with four hun- 
dred dollars belonging to each of my brothers, William and Wash- 
ington Iles, which my father had given me to invest for them; but, 
as the hatches were closed, only a few barrels of water got into the 
boat, and the bow soon raised and we pursued our upward course 
rejoicing — at least I did. The first house we came to above the 
mouth of the Missouri was at the mouth of the Illinois river. The 
next was a vacant cabin, with doors and windows cut out, but 
without shutters. This was at the mouth of the Sangamon river. 
The only other house on the Illinois at that day was an Indian- 
trading house at the foot of Lake Peoria, now the fine city of that 
name. 

At the vacant cabin the boatmen landed my goods on the beach 
and started down the river on their return to St. Louis. I took my 
seat on the head of a whisky barrel, or salt barrel, I don’t know 


which, and watched the boat until it got out of sight, and I thought 
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and thought. But as thinking would do no good, I went to the 
top of the bank and examined the cabin, and found a few house- 
hold goods and farming utensils stowed in it. The articles had 
been brought there by emigrants in what were called dug-outs. 
I believe the boat bringing my goods was the first boat that ever 
ascended the river, other than Indian-trading boats. The cabin 
was built by a Mr. Beard, and the place is now the city of Beards- 
town. 

From the cabin I found a trail leading out towards Springfield, 
and I started on the trail afoot and alone. I had to wade a slough 
in the bottom knee-deep in water, and before I got to the first 
house on my road, fifteen miles out, occupied by Mr. Jobe, I met 
two teams going to the river; and as neither of them would have 
full loads, I turned back and made up their loads. As no one 
lived near, I had no fear of thieves. The whisky was in the most 
danger if found by the Indians, and was among the first articles 
hauled away. Besides, the wheat was about ready to cut, and at 
that day it was an uphill business and a drag to cut wheat without 
the aid of whisky. Upon my arrival at Springfield I employed 
teams to haul the goods. As there were about twenty-five tons of 
them, it took more than a month to do this, but it was finally ac- 
complished without having the first thing disturbed or missing. 

I now felt firmly rooted, and determined to seek no further, as 
I believed I was then in the center of the most extensive body of 
the richest land in the United States, or perhaps in the world; and 
don’t yet think I was mistaken. 

Upon my arrival I found my store house was not quite ready, 
for the want of nails, and you may believe it was a rough concern; 


but it answered my purpose. This was the first store house erected 


in Springfield or in the county, and I was the first one to sell goods 


in Springfield. For some time my sales were about as much to 
Indians as to the whites. For the first two years I had no com- 
petition, and my customers were widely and thinly scattered over 
the territory now comprised in the counties of Sangamon, Morgan, 
Scott, Cass, Mason, Menard, Logan, Macon, Christian, Macoupin, 


Tazewell, McLean, DeWitt, and Champaign. ‘The settlements in 
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the last four were made after I opened my store. Many had to 


come more than eighty miles to trade. They were poor, and their 


purchases very light. There never was a more uniformly hospitable, 


honest, and industrious class of first settlers ever settled a new 
country. 

The names of the settlers residing within the distance of two 
miles from the stake which had been set to mark a temporary 
county seat for Sangamon county, to be named Springfield, and 
who were instrumental in causing this site to be selected, were John 
Kelly, William Kelly, Andrew Elliot, Jacob Ellis, Levi Ellis, John 
Lindsay, Abram Lanterman, Mr. Dagget, and Samuel Little. These 
were the families with whom it was expected the judge and lawyers 
would find quarters until other accommodations could be provided. 
Some of the settlers who came later and settled over the larger dis- 
trict were of the more refined class, such as doctors, lawyers, school 
teachers, and preachers, and following in the train were some of 
the worse sort. 

I first boarded with John Kelly, a North Carolinian and a 
widower. His household consisted of himself and two children, 
two younger brothers, George and Elisha, his aged father and 
mother, and myself. The board, to my notion, has never been ex- 
celled at any hotel I ever stopped at, either before or since. It con- 
sisted in part of the best milk and butter ever set before a man, 
corn bread (baked on a hoe and called hoe-cake, instead of on a 
board or in the ashes as in Kentucky), honey, venison, turkey, 
prairie chicken, quail, squirrel, fish, and occasionally for variety 
we had pig, together with all the varieties of vegetables raised in 
this climate. Deer were very plenty. They trailed through the 
town, up the town branch, halting in a grove where now stands 
the governor’s mansion; and if we wanted fresh venison for break- 
fast the Kelly boys would go to the grove early and kill a deer. 

In 1821, after building my store house and as soon as the land 
was surveyed, I laid claim to the quarter on which my house was 
built, and told all who chose to settle in the place that if I got the 
land I would give each a lot. We traced out a street east and 


west, and by the time the sales took place we had a village of about 
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150 inhabitants, and children enough for a school. Our court 
house was of rough logs, daubed with black mud. A platform for 


the judge’s seat, and the seats for the lawyers, jurors, and others, 


were of split logs, and the jurors had all out-doors in which to decide 
on their verdict. 

In March, 1825, commissioners were appointed to select and 
fix permanently a site for the county seat of Sangamon county. 
After coming to Springfield they explored much of the surrounding 
country, for the purpose of viewing and making the selection. On 
their return to Springfield, one place had been entered by speculators 
on which to induce the commissioners to fix the site. It was four 
miles from town. The ground had thawed out and was soft and 
miry. ‘The commissioners, worn and tired, went to look at the 
place. ‘To go to it from town several sloughs and some marshy 
ground had to be crossed. Andrew Elliott, one of our citizens, who 
had been much over the ground hunting, agreed to pilot them. He 
told them that as the ravines were full and the marshy ground 
covered with water, they would find it a tedious trip, but he would 
do the best he could. He had his cue. They found the route al- 
most impassable; but after they got to the place, which was on the 
river, they found it sightly, though difficult to get to, and asked him 
to try to find a better way to return. They found the route back not 
much better, having to cross water that nearly swam the horses. They 
had now viewed all the places spoken of as good sites for a town, 
and returned to Springfield to make up their minds. 

The next day my wife gave them a good dinner. I said to them 
that if on consideration they selected Springfield as the permanent 
site, P. P. Enos and myself would give the county forty acres of 
land, and as they had had a tedious time and little pay, I would 
cash their warrants for them, although they were almost worthless, 
there being no money in the treasury. The result was, that Spring- 
field was selected as the permanent county seat, and some thought 
that the good dinner my wife provided for the commissioners played 


its part. 
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UNCLE JOE CANNON, ARCHFOE OF 


INSURGENCY: 


A HISTORY OF THE RISE AND FALL OF CANNONISM 


By William Rea Gwinn. 
Pp. vii, 314. $4.00.) 
Congressman for forty-four years 
from the Danville district in Illi- 
nois, defeated only three times in 
a period of fifty years (1890, 1912, 
1914), Speaker for eight years 
(1903-1911), Uncle Joe Cannon 
is among the most powerful and 
picturesque figures in American 
politics, and yet is one who has 
himself received surprisingly scan- 
ty attention from historians and 
biographers. 

The explanation for this lies 
no doubt in the fact that Presi- 
dents with whom Cannon served, 
such as Theodore Roosevelt and 
William 


associated Progressive Movement, 


Howard Taft, and the 
have received considerable atten- 
tion, with incidental notice of Can- 
non’s part in the events of those 
years. Nevertheless, this book has 
been badly needed, and fills a gap 
by concentrating on Cannon him- 
self and especially on Cannon’s 
relation to the Progressive Move- 
ment, for it was Cannonism and 
the things for which Cannonism 
stood that, as much as anything, 
brought about insurgency within 
the Republican Party and thus 


gave impetus to the Progressive 


‘Bookman Associates: 


New York, 1957- 


cause. The author has diligently 


examined not only the Cannon 


papers (about 5,000 pieces of 
manuscript) and the vast quantity 
of books and articles covering the 
period, but also the papers of Can- 
non’s contemporaries, ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, 
George W. Norris, Henry T. 
William Allen White, 


James R. Mann and Francis Bur- 


Rainey, 
ton Harrison. The result is a fine 
contribution to political literature 
and to our understanding of Uncle 
Joe. 

Although most of the facts about 
the insur- 


Cannon’s relation to 


gents and Progressives were al- 
ready generally known, this book 
contributes a good deal of detail: 
particularly it throws more light 
on the relations of Cannon, Roose- 
velt and Taft. Easy-going as he 
was, and politically dull as he 
sometimes seemed, Taft fully un- 
derstood, as did Roosevelt, how 
much of a handicap Cannon was 
to the Republican Party during 
those Progressive 


insurgent and 


years. Taft was actually fearful 
in 1908 that Cannon’s support 
might lose him the presidency. 
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“The burden I have to carry in 
this campaign is largely Cannon- 
ism,” Taft 
and he felt, with Roosevelt, that 


wrote to Roosevelt; 
a Republican majority in Congress 
“so small that neither Cannon nor 
Tawney can be made Speaker” 
would be “on the whole an ex- 
cellent result.””, Cannon, however, 
could not be persuaded to refrain 
from campaigning wherever he 
wished, and one is bound to ad- 
mire his forthrightness in his chal- 
lenge to the insurgents of his par- 
tv. “Behold Mr. Cannon, the 
Beelzebub of Congress! 
this noble, manly form — me, Beel- 


Gaze on 


me, the Czar!” is the way 


zebub 
Cannon put it to an Elgin audi- 


ence in 1909. 


Uncle Joe and his Cannonism 


THE UNCIVIL WAR: 


WASHINGTON 


were ultimately defeated, and the 
author’s detailed account of the 
events that brought about that de- 
But the 
moral of it all is also noticed in 
the 
that House rules are still the sub- 


feat is an exciting story. 


the conclusion, in reminder 
ject of vigorous debate and still 
seem to permit rigid control by 
a few. “Apparently the ghost of 
Joe Cannon still haunts the House 
of Representatives. It ap- 
pears that the issue of who is going 
to manage or to boss the activities 
of the House has not yet perished 
from the earth. And Joe Cannon 
has achieved a dubious kind of 
immortality, for his name is taken 
in vain whenever the subject is 

considered.” 
CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 
University of Illinois 


DURING THE RE- 


CONSTRUCTION, 1865-1878 


By James H. Whyte. 
316. $5.00. ) 

Washington never really became 
the “city of magnificent distances” 
that Pierre Charles L’Enfant had 
planned until after the Civil War. 
Before that time it had been mud- 
dy and shoddy. 

The stir of city planning came 
in along with Andrew Johnson 
and reached its height during the 
two terms of U. S. Grant. The 
wealthy Alexander Shepherd, one 
of Grant’s “Kitchen Cabinet,” was 
the guiding genius of the new 


Washington. He was governor of 
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Twayne Publishers: New York, 1958. Pp. 


the territory of the District of 
Columbia and also a large prop- 
erty owner. Public-fund scandals 
attended the development, as did 
charges of conniving to benefit 
large But 


modern Washington got its start 


real estate owners. 
in those years. 

Author James H. Whyte pre- 
sents his researches in some detail, 
and the accounts of public inves- 


But, 
he also describes the Washington 


tigations are dull reading. 


scene, which is most interesting. 





The famed hostesses were Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish Mrs. Kate 
Chase Sprague. Men on the stage 
Conk- 
ling; the great Negro leader Fred- 
Cooke, 
brother of the financier Jay Cooke; 
and W. M. 
of the Corcoran Gallery. 

In the period 1865-1878, the 


and 
included Senator Roscoe 


erick Douglass; Henry 


Corcoran, founder 


PEOPLE OF COAL TOWN 


By Herman R. Lantz with the assistance of J. S. McCrary. 
University Press: New York, 1958. 


People of Coal Town is a socio- 
logical study of a coal mining com- 
munity. Since a large measure of 


the material in the book concerns 


people still living, the fictitious 


name “Coal Town” has been given 
to the community studied. If the 
reviewer may be permitted an edu- 
cated guess, the town is probably 
Zeigler, Illinois. Whether this 
guess is not, Coal 


com- 


accurate or 
excellent 
panion piece for Paul Angle’s 
Bloody Williamson. While the lat- 
ter concerns a different communi- 


Town makes an 


ty and is entirely historical in ap- 
proach,-Coal Town is a similar 
attempt to find out what makes 
the coal mining community the 
Most of the 
material was collected in personal 


kind of place it is. 


interviews with some 250 residents 
of the community. These inter- 
views were conducted over a two- 
year period by three trained inter- 


viewers. 
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citizens of Washington had a vote. 
They also had integration up- 
heavals much like those of today. 
At the end of the period, Congress 
made Washington a city without 
a vote. Whyte gives a good fill-in 
on these and similar facts about 
Washington during the Recon- 
struction era. 

GILBERT G. Twiss 


Chicago 


Columbia 


$e Pe 


i J° 


Pp. 310. 


Professor Lantz comes to the 
conclusion that there is an upper, 
middle and lower “native-class” 
and likewise an upper, middle and 


While 


there is some movement between 


lower “immigrant class.” 


these groups, they remain distinct. 
He believes that Coal Town has 
failed to 
has been no leadership in the town 


prosper because there 
“interested in the community as 
a community or in its perpetuation 
This lack 
of leadership comes in part from 


as a cultural identity.” 


the fact that Coal Town started 
out as a company town. The com- 
pany was interested in the town 


as a money-making proposition 


and had no feeling of identity 


with the community. Relation- 
ships among the townspeople have 
been impersonal, and generally 
there has been little identification 
of the individual with the society. 
Professor Lantz suggests that there 


can be no lasting condition of 
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law and order where the individ- 
ual fails to identify himself with 
the community and society. 

This 
mend the book to any reader in- 


reviewer would recom- 
terested in the Illinois scene. The 
verbatim reports of the interviews 
on many subjects are fascinating 
and shed a great deal of light on 
the immigrant 


the attitudes of 


toward the native, and vice versa. 


PRELMINARY 
COLLECTION OF 
(RECORD GROUP 109) 


Compiled by Elizabeth Bethel 


Pp. : 


58-3: Washington, 1957. 


The National Archives 


preliminary inventories “primarily 


prepares 


for internal use” by its staff as 
finding-aids and as means of es- 
control over 


It also 


tablishing archival 
large groups of records. 
distributes the inventories to his- 
De- 
veloped from the Historical Rec- 
the 


torical journals for review. 


ords Survey inventories of 
1930's, the inventories’ style and 
type of control have been remark- 
ably stable during the past seven- 
teen years. The preliminary in- 
ventory is a useful publication 
which enables scholars to locate 
and evaluate source material in 
public records. It is not a work 
of historical scholarship, but a 
catalog listing of source materials. 


The one-hundred-first prelimi- 


nary inventory appears at a time 
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INVENTORY 
CON FEDERATE 


There are some minor criticisms 
to be made of the book. Profes- 
sor Lantz sometimes lapses into 
the manner of speech of the people 
One 
example of this is the use of “law” 
This leads 


to such intriguing statements as 


he has been interviewing. 
to indicate the police. 


the law was illegal” (page 

109). 
Donatp F. 'TINGLEY 
Eastern Illinois University 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


RECORDS 


OF 


National Archives Publication No. 


, 
310. 


of increasing interest in the mili- 
tary aspects of the War between 
the States. 
and legions of Civil War “buffs” 


Journalist-historians 


will find much significant material 
in the War Department Collection 
of Confederate Records. The in- 
troduction contains a brief ac- 
count of the dispersion of Con- 
federate records after the fall of 
Richmond. On July 21, 1865, 
Secretary of War Edwin M. Stan- 
ton established an office for the 
“collection, safekeeping and pub- 
lication of the ‘Rebel Archives.’ ” 
Between 1865 and 1900, the War 
Department collected these rec- 
ords from a wide variety of sources. 
Their provenance is often doubt- 
ful, and some sub-groups resemble 
the local history closet of a county 


courthouse. Acquired by the Na- 





tional Archives in 1938, the great 
bulk of the War Department Col- 
lection relates to operations of the 
Confederate Army. Military his- 
torians have gone behind the 128 
books of the Official Records and 
used some of the significant source 
material described in the inventory 
of Record Group 109. Many of 
the records listed are of little his- 
torical value. ‘Though non-mili- 
tary records of the Confederacy 
are a small part of the total listed 
in this volume, they contain in- 
formation on phases of the war 
which have been ignored in the 
general preoccupation with mili- 
Taken 


Confederate records in the Nation- 


tary history. with other 
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al Archives, the Library of Con- 
gress and the states, the War De- 
partment Collection is a valuable 
part of a vast army of documents 
ready for use in the literary “‘ir- 
repressible conflict.” 

While understandable, it is un- 
fortunate that the original order 
of the Confederate records has 
been so disarranged by the hazards 
of war and the notions of succes- 
sive custodians. The scattered lo- 
cations and the chaotic arrange- 
ment of the records covered by 
this inventory suggest the need 
for newer and more flexible find- 
ing-aids for public records. 

M. J. 

Illinois State Library, 


Archives Division 


3RICH FORD 


THE NEGRO IN INDIANA BEFORE I900O 


By Emma Lou Thornbrough. 


Indiana Historical Collections, XXXVIL. Pp. xiii, 


napolis, 1957. 


412. $4.50.) 


This study deals with the progress 
made by a minority group in a 
northern state toward equality. 
Largely confined to the period 
before 1900, it considers such 
problems as personal liberty, citi- 
zenship and suffrage. It is also 


the story of Negro population 
movements and their relationship 
to the whites in Indiana. In this 
light, the book is virtually a pio- 
neer study in a field which histor- 
ians have not yet fully exploited. 

In spite of the provisions of 


the Ordnance of 1787, both slav- 


ery and involuntary servitude did 


(Indiana Historical Bureau: India- 


exist in Indiana for many years. 
Anti-Negro sentiment manifested 
itself in the adoption of laws which 
limited the settlement of Negroes 
within the state. It was also evi- 
dent in white efforts to persuade 
the Negro to emigrate to Liberia. 
little 


personal liberty existed for Ne- 


The author concludes that 
eroes in the state until the twen- 
tieth This 
the creation of a society with little 


century. resulted in 
or no intermingling of the races. 
At the same time, the Negro de- 
veloped his own racial conscious- 


ness and pride. 
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The question might be raised 
why the author stopped with the 
year She did so because 
this date saw the 
of most of the racial patterns 
have remained until the 
present day. The 
cludes, too, that by 1900, the Ne- 
gro had achieved a great deal of 
progress in legal and_ political 
realms. The private and personal 


1900. 
establishment 


which 
author con- 


victories are the story of the twen- 
tieth century, she has 
brought down to the present day 


which 


by means of a short epilogue. 
Miss Thornbrough has written 


a most difficult history. She was 


THE POOL AND IRVING VILLAGES: 


WELL OCCUPATION IN THE ILLINOIS 
(University of Illinois Press: Urbana, 1958. 


By John C. McGregor. 


Pp. 232. 


John C. McGregor has been pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for ten years. 
During that time he has organ- 
ized an archaeological research 
program dealing largely with the 
problem of the Hopewell culture 
in the lower Illinois River Valley 
area. This publication is his first 
report on the program and _ its 
results. 

The Hopewell peoples lived in 
the Illinois River Valley area from 
as early as 500 B.C. to 500 A.D. 
Although evidences of their cul- 
ture have been known for years, 
the details of their occupation of 
River Valley 

McGregor’s 


the lower Illinois 


have been lacking. 
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handicapped by the nonexistence 
of original manuscript materials. 
Faced with this handicap, her 
work involved exhaustive research 


into newspapers and other primary 

sources from which she was forced 
> 

to glean most of her information. 


Unfortunately, however, there is 
no bibliography. 

The story of the Negro in Indi- 
ana is so thoughtfully presented 
that other historians might well 
follow her example in describing 
the life of the Negro in other 
northern states. 

Frank F. Wuirte, JR. 
Maryland Historical Society 


A STUDY OF HOPE- 
RIVER VALLEY 


report is a partial remedy for this 
lack. One of the specific goals 
stated by McGregor was the out- 
lining of “a sound and detailed 
This 


goal is largely achieved in the pres- 


chronology” of the area. 


entation of a chronology based 
both on the study of minute stylis- 
tic changes in ceramic motifs and 
on the establishment of certain 
specific dates by radiocarbon assay. 

Notable among the finds in the 
villages excavated were the re- 
mains of two houses. Since only 
two such structures had been pre- 
viously known, these finds add 
greatly to our knowledge of Hope- 
well village life. Charred frag- 
ments of Indian corn also were 





found. It had long been suspect- 
ed that the Hopewell Indians were 
agriculturists, but this is the first 
corroborating evidence found in 
Illinois. 

McGregor’s report is obviously 
intended for the specialist, both 
professional and amateur, in IIli- 
nois archaeology, and most of the 
pages are filled with detailed de- 
scription and analysis. Chapters 
10 and 11 — devoted to summary, 
synthesis and hypothesis — give 
a general view of the contributions 
of the excavated sites as well as an 
outline of some of the problems 
regarding the Hopewell people. 
One misses here any serious con- 
sideration of the subsistence base 
of this culture and the nature of 
the social structure of these people. 

There is one point worthy of 
mention, the dilemma of 
the long-time range of Hopewell 


viz. : 


in Illinois, as indicated by Mc- 
Gregor’s discussion of radiocarbon 
dates on pages 21 and following. 
If the dates listed are accepted at 


face value, a time range of over 


1700 years is given for Hopewell, 
However, 


550 B.C. to 1200 A.D. 
the earliest of the dates discussed 
by McGregor is taken from a clam 
shell, and it is known that such 
samples yield age determinations 
consistently earlier than other ma- 
terials such as charcoal. There- 
fore it seems that the date 549 
B.C., give or take 300 years, for 
the lower levels of the Pool Site 
should be disregarded. Secondly, 
McGregor quotes dates previously 
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given on the Wilson Mound in 
White County as 1242 A.D. More 
recently, however, additional age 
determinations have been pub- 
lished on the White County sam- 
ple, giving an age of about the 
time of Christ. This dating agrees 
with the first tests on the White 
County materials made by Libby 
at the University of Chicago. The 
range for “classic”. Hopewell ma- 
terials in Illinois is thus narrowed 
to the period 400 B.C. to 300 A.D., 
and that for “late” Hopewell sites 
to an age centering around 500 
A.D. 

To the historian dealing with 
the past of Illinois in terms of 
European settlement and docu- 
mentation based upon written rec- 
ords, such a report as McGregor’s 
may seem an incomplete chronicle. 
Yet he has presented a segment 
of cultural history, a documenta- 
tion of man’s existence in Illinois 
Mar- 


quette’s courageous exploration of 


thousands of years before 
the Illinois River Valley in 1673. 
As such, this book should be of 
concern to the historian, for the 
historian and the archaeologist 
have common objectives in learn- 
ing about man’s past though they 
use different techniques and study 
different types of materials. From 
the studies of both, however, we 
can learn something of man and 
his works, and from the past can 
gain insights for guiding the fu- 
ture. 

MELvIN L. Fow.Ler 


Illinois State Museum 
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LINCOLN’S EDUCATION AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By M. L. Houser. 
New York, 1957. 


ciliates: 


The late M. L. Houser had a deep 
interest in the books that Abraham 
Lincoln read and published sev- 
eral lengthy articles on this sub- 
ject. Six of these essays have been 
reprinted in this book, and other 
writings of Houser have been 
added to make seventeen chapters 
in all. One chapter lists the books 
which Lincoln is supposed to have 
read. Students of Lincoln’s life 
will be pleased to have this mate- 
rial collected between the covers 
of one book. 

In checking six of the original 
articles against their published 
this reviewer 


little 


form in this book, 


could find very editing. 
Those changes or additions which 
he did find should have been en- 
closed in brackets instead of par- 


entheses, and on page 57 the con- 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE: 


TEESHIP 


By Harold F. Williamson and Orange A. Smalley. 


University Press: 


“Even the most sanguine member 
of the Wisconsin Legislature that 
approved the charter of the or- 
ganization which was to become 
the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company could hardly 


Northwestern 


have envisioned the future growth 
of that institution. As of January 
1957, within two months of the 
the 


centennial anniversary of 


granting of the charter, 
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Edited by Louis A. R. Yates. 
Pp. 356. 


Evanston, IIl., 1957. 


(Bookman Asso- 
. \ 
$4.00. ) 


fusion in regard to the old style 
“s” has been repeated. The se- 


lected list of books and_ essays 


about Lincoln (Chapter Seven- 


teen) should have been brought 
up to date by the editor. There is 
no mention of the recent biogra- 
phies of Lincoln by Benjamin P. 
Thomas, Carl Sandburg, or Stefan 
Nor is J. G. 
four-volume study listed on page 

| No bibliog- 


328 where it belongs. 
raphy of the assassination is com- 


Lorant. Randall’s 


the 
The 


have 


plete without reference to 


work of Otto Ejisenschiml. 


footnote style might also 


been improved. The one used 


is a cross between those of the 

scientists and the historians, with- 

out the good points of either. 
Wayne C. TEMPLE 


Lincoln Memorial University 


A CENTURY OF TRUS- 


Northwestern 


Pp. : 


measured in terms of assets, 


Northwestern stood fourteenth 
among the billion-dollar compa- 
nies of the United States: and of 
firms located west of the Alleghen- 
ies, it was outranked only by 
General Motors, United States 
Steel, and the Bank of America.” 
These sentences explain why the 
centennial history of this company 


was picked as Volume Four of 





Northwestern University’s Studies 
tn Business History. 

Though a Wisconsin corpora- 
tion, the company has sold insur- 
ance in Illinois since 1864, and 
twelve Chicagoans have served on 
The book, 


language, 


its board of trustees. 
written in layman's 
takes the reader from the begin- 
ing — when $3,500 in claims from 
a train wreck on the Chicago & 
North Western bade fair to bank- 
rupt the infant company — to its 


present size and _ importance. 


Fifty-six tables, thirty-seven charts, 


THE GREAT EB: 
BRITAN NICA 
By Herman Kogan. 


Pp. 339. $4.95.) 


Although the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, that “most valuable di- 
knowledge,” has 


gest of human 


been an Illinois institution for 
nearly half a century, few listings 
of the state’s cultural assets have 
included it. Not only is it an Illi- 
nois institution, but, except for the 


Rockefellers, it is the largest sup- 


porter of another Illinois institu- 


tion, the University of Chicago. 
It was given to the University by 
Sears, Roebuck in 1941, and since 
that 
more than five and one-half mil- 


time its owner has realized 


lion dollars from the gift. 

3ut EB was not always such a 
fabulously successful enterprise. It 
started with an idea, and in its 
190 years has had its ups and 


downs — and if such a thing is 


THE STORY OF 
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and illustrations by John Fara- 
gasso add to the attractiveness of 
the format. 

While Northwestern Mutual 
Life will hardly be read through 
by any but those particularly in- 
terested in life insurance or busi- 
ness history, the first few chapters 
— before the discussion becomes 
technical — will be of interest to 
the general reader, and furnish 
a good example of entrepreneur- 
ship in the early days of the Mid- 
west. 

JONSA. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


(University of Chicago Press: Chicago, 1958. 


possible, there have been fewer ups 
than downs. These and the color- 
ful characters — or “personalities” 

that have been associated with 
it are what go to make up Her- 
man Kogan’s story. 

The title page of the first edi- 
tion stated that EB was being 
issued “by a Society of Gentle- 
men in Scotland.” This “society” 
consisted of two partners and a 
list of subscribers who agreed to 
back the enterprise. One of the 
partners, Andrew Bell, was an en- 
graver of dog collars, and the 
other, Colin Macfarquhar, was an 
Edinburgh printer and _ literary 
As editor they hired Wil- 


liam Smellie who, at twenty-eight, 


pirate. 


had already acquired a name 


among Edinburgh’s intelligentsia 


34! 
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as “a veteran in wit, genius and 
Pamphlet sections of 


bawdry.” 
the first volume were issued peri- 
odically in 1768, and the volume 
was bound the following year. In 
1771 the third and final volume 
of the first edition of the Britan- 
nica was completed. It contained 
2,659 pages — about two million 
words — and included 160 copper- 
plate engravings by Bell, among 
which were a detailed drawing of 
Noah’s Ark and a map of North 
America. 

Smellie refused the partners’ 
offer to edit the second edition 
when they proposed the inclusion 
of biographies of living persons 

at the 
their heavier subscribers. 
thought that history should be 


insistence of one of 


Smellie 


given a chance to judge their 
Thus Bell and Mac- 


farquhar were forced to look for 


worthiness. 


a new editor. The man they 
found was James Tytler, whom 
they rescued from a_ debtors’ 
sanctuary; they paid his debts and 


By 1784 he had 
pamphlets, 


set him to work. 


put together 101 
were bound into ten vol- 


the 


which 
umes 8.595 pages for 
second edition. 

Tytler started on the third edi- 
tion, but, at the same time, he 
was devoting some of his energies 
to other interests — among them 
“Balloon Tytler,” 


as he was known, survived several 


balloon flying. 
flights in hot-air balloons, only to 
be forced to leave the country in 


1793 after having written a slight- 
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ly seditious pamphlet for the 
“Friends of the People.” He came 
to Massachusetts, where he died 
in 1805 following a drinking bout. 
Macfarquhar took up Tytler’s edi- 
torial duties, but he died in less 
than a year, and the third edition 
was finally completed by George 
Glieg, whom Bell hired. By this 
had 


and 


time Britannica grown to 


eighteen volumes nearly 
15,000 pages. 

The pattern thus set by the first 
three editions was maintained for 
the next five under a variety of 
owners and editors. One of the 
few innovations during this period 
was the use of foreign writers. 
The first 
Edward 


American author was 
Everett — the 
speaker on the platform at Gettys- 
His 
contribution was a 40,000-word 
of George 
Washington in the eighth edition. 


other 
burg on November 19, 1863. 


biographical eulogy 

Then came the famous ninth or 
“scholars’ edition” with its 1,100 
contributors, including some from 
nearly all the nations of Europe 
and the United States. Its 16,000 
articles stretched to 20,504 pages, 
bound in volumes. 
Among the 
Thomas Huxley, who, naturally, 


twenty-five 
contributors was 
wrote on biology, evolution and 
kindred subjects. Others included 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, Wil- 
liam Rossetti, and Russian Prince 
Petr Alekseevich Kropotkin 

who wrote on “anarchism.” Rob- 
ert Louis ‘Stevenson’s article on 
Robert Burns was rejected for 





“want of enthusiasm.” 
Early in 1896 Horace Everett 
An 


American book salesman and pro- 


Hooper arrived on the scene. 


moter, Hooper possessed an un- 
usual combination of idealism and 
hard business sense. Although he 
was in England on a vacation, he 
soon saw great sales possibilities in 
EB. From then until 1920 the 
Britannica story is the story of 
Horace Hooper, and it takes up a 
of the book 
page 71 to 204. 


large part from 


Hooper and _ several 


bought EB in 1897 and immedi- 


partners 


ately launched a plan to bring out 
a reprint of the ninth edition. To 
sell it he 
style advertising and installment 


introduced American- 
sales, and secured the backing of 
the practically-insolvent but proud 
The 


proved immensely successful, and 


London Times. venture 
Hooper went on to bring out new 
editions and to sell them through 
picturesque and novel promotion- 
al schemes. When the 7imes con- 
tract ran out, he secured the even 
more valuable sponsorship of 
the 
course of time Hooper attained 
full control of EB — after pro- 
longed court battles with the last 
He transferred 


Cambridge University. In 


of his partners. 
his printing operations to Chicago 
in 1909 and then, in 1920, sold the 
property to Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
through his friend Julius Rosen- 
wald, president of the mail-order 
house. The sale followed one of 
Hooper’s periodic financial crises, 
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but one that he could hardly have 
anticipated — governmental cur- 
tailment of installment selling dur- 
ing World War I. After the sale 
Hooper continued as editor of EB 
until his death in 1922. 

EB was not exactly the kind of 
merchandise Sears executives were 
accustomed to selling, and they 
lost little time in getting it off 
their hands — only to have it come 
back when the new owners were 
unable to repay about two million 
dollars Rosenwald had generously 
advanced in anticipation of a suc- 
The 


man who finally negotiated the 


cessful fourteenth edition. 
gift to the University of Chicago 
William 
United States Senator from Con- 


was Benton, former 
necticut and before that a success- 
ful advertising executive, but then 
a vice-president of the Univer- 
sity. Although General Robert E. 
Wood, head of Sears, made the 
original offer following a luncheon 
with Benton two days after Pearl 
Harbor, more than a year of 
negotiations was necessary before 


And 
then Benton had to dig into his 


the transfer was completed. 


own pocket for $100,000 to put 
EB on its feet. 
Sears’ fears that World War II 


would bring the encyclopedia a 


repetition of the near disaster of 


World War I proved entirely un- 
founded. On the contrary, the 
shortage of consumer goods, such 
as automobiles (and _ gasoline 

radios and household appliances, 


made so much more money avail- 
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able for “cultural goods” that EB 
enjoyed its most prosperous years. 
The sales slump that followed the 
war, however, almost swamped 
the business but after a hectic 
six months it was back on an even 
keel, where it has stayed ever since. 
In contrast to the first set of 
three volumes and approximately 
the current 
Britannica consists of twenty-four 


38,258,426 words 


two million words, 


volumes and 


(43,512 
pages). As a 


articles and 27,247 
combination of 
scholarship and big business it 
also operates a number of sub- 
sidiary enterprises — which wouid 
have delighted Horace Hooper. 
Films 


(world’s largest classroom-movie 


These include Britannica 


producer), the Great Books proj- 
ect, Britannica Junior, Year Book, 
World Language Dictionary, and 
the Library Research Service. 
The present-day policy of con- 
tinuous revision also is in con- 
trast to the earlier practice of 
issuing a new set at the rate of a 
volume at a time every ten years 
Under the 
when Lord Rayleigh was asked 
“light” 


volume 


or so. old system, 
article on 


the “L” 


deadline the article was resched- 


to write an 


and he missed 


uled under “optics.” He missed 
again, and it was moved up to 
“undulating theory of light,” and 
then finally appeared as “wave 
theory of light.” Nor is the pres- 
ent-day permanent staff likely to 
err as did an earlier inexperienced 


worker who is said to have in- 
Reel” 


biography, “defense mechanism” 


dexed “Virginia under 


‘ 


under military, “gallstones” under 
geology, “incest” under business, 
and “Pope Innocent” under law. 

The latter incident is but one 
of hundreds of sidelight anecdotes 
that make The Great EB by far 
the most entertaining business his- 
tory of the year. Herman Kogan, 
the author, in collaboration with 
Lloyd Wendt, has also written 
Lords of the Levee, the story of 
“Bathhouse John” Coughlin and 
‘“Hinky Dink” Kenna;; Big Bill of 
Chicago, a biography of Mayor 
William Hale Thompson; and 
Give the Lady What She Wants, a 
history of Marshall Field & Co. 
Until September 1 he was literary 
and drama editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, but on that date he 
joined the staff of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc. “in an ex- 
ecutive position” which should 
settle any doubts about whether 
some people liked the book or not. 


H.F.R. 
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Activities Of Local Historical Societies 


The Alton Area Historical Society 
joined the Madison County So- 
ciety for the latter’s program on 
May 11 at Granite City. 


The Arlington Heights Histori- 
cal Society entered its second year 
The 


Society is gradually increasing its 


at its meeting on June 27. 


collection of old pictures, maps, 
newspapers and business and fam- 
ily histories. Officers for the com- 
Albert F. Volz, 
Militzer, 
vice-president; Mrs. Marjorie B. 
Allen, 
Mrs. Stephen Jurco, recording sec- 
retary; Virgil K. Horath, treasur- 
Mrs. Milton Daniels, 


ing year are: 
president; Theodore 


corresponding _ secretary; 


er; and 


curator. 


The Aurora Historical Society 
held open house at its museum at 
Street and Oak Avenue 
during the week of May 11-16. 
Members of the Aurora Cosmo- 


Cedar 


politan Club joined members of 
the Historical Society in acting as 
volunteer guides and answering 
visitors’ questions. The occasion 
also marked the opening of the 
new transportation building, be- 
hind the main museum, featuring 
such vehicles as old bicycles, auto- 


mobiles and carriages. 


Stephen A. the 
topic for discussion at the meeting 
of the Bond County Historical 
the 
Greenville on April 9, in connec- 
the centennial of the 
Debates. The 
planned opening of the Society’s 


Douglas was 


Society in courthouse at 


tion with 
Lincoln-Douglas 


museum display on the second 
floor of the courthouse had to be 
postponed, since more items were 
continuing to come in and Carl 
Gobberdiel had not finished work 


on the display cases. 


J. Edward Fay was host to a 
tea on May 4, at his 104-year-old 
home, the 
the benefit of the Bureau County 
Over 


guests from fifty-four towns and 


“Stevens house,’ for 


Historical Society. 700 
cities attended. 

At the Society’s annual meeting 
on June 10, all officers were re- 
elected. They are: Frank Grisell, 
Mrs. Allie Whitney, 
vice-president; Mrs. Doris P. 
Leonard, secretary; and Duncan 
L. Bryant, treasurer. Mrs. Perry 
D. Trimble and Judge W. Wim- 
biscus were named to the board 
Mrs. Whitney, chair- 


man of the membership drive, re- 


president; 


of directors. 


ported sixteen new life member- 
ships during the year, and 296 
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annual members. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford S. Leonard showed col- 
ored slides of historic sites and 
homes in Illinois, and Durbin H. 
Downey led a discussion of the 
formation of a “Historic Homes 
Committee” in the Society. Mrs. 
F. R. Bryant, curator of the So- 
that 
1,270 children and 860 adults had 


ciety’s museum, reported 


visited it in the past year. 


The Historical Society of Wood- 


lawn (Chicago) held its annual 
spring meeting on May 9, in the 
Julia A. Baker Auditorium of the 
Woodlawn Regional Branch Li- 
6247 Kimbark Avenue. 
Judge George Quilici of the Mu- 


brary, 


nicipal Court spoke on “Wood- 
lawn as I Remember It.” Mrs. 
Orin Wright presented musical 
selections, and refreshments were 
served. Elizabeth Gray is presi- 
dent of the Society and H. D. 
Ludlow membership chairman. 


The annual spring tea of the 
Du Page County Historical Soci- 
ety was held in the Elmhurst Pub- 
lic Library on May 4. This year’s 
tea also served as a reception for 
H. Gilbert Foote, who has made 
the drawings of historical houses 
and landmarks for the Society’s 
annual Portfolios, and inaugurat- 
ed a display of Mr. Foote’s draw- 
ings and watercolors, which re- 
mained on exhibition at the Li- 
brary for six weeks. 


The late Mrs. Myrtle Renwick 


Heer, for many years president of 
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the Galena Historical Society, was 
honored at an open-house meeting 
on April 21 by the dedication of 
a flag in her honor. This flag, 
which becomes the official emblem 
of the Society, bears the figure 
of a boat from the old city seal, 
surrounded by the organization’s 
Videte 
(See your history). Society mem- 


motto, historiam vestram 
bers conducted visitors on a tour 
of the museum in the Community 
Building; Jerry Kohlbauer, Jr., 
accompanied by Eustice Klein, 
provided special music, and _ re- 
On dis- 
play for the first time — and ap- 


freshments were served. 


propriately, at the beginning of 
Ulysses S. Grant’s birthday week 

was a collection of stamps, cov- 
ers and money featuring the pic- 
The collec- 
tion Mrs. 
Richard Leach of Evanston and 


ture of the General. 
was purchased — by 
presented to the Society for dis- 
play. At this meeting President 
Vera Millhouse reported on the 
Society's progress during the past 
year and its plans for the year 
ahead, including necessary repairs 
on the Community Building, 
which is leased to the Society with 
maintenance replacing a monetary 
rental. 

On April 28 Mrs. Helen Duprey 
Bullock, historian for the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation 
and former archivist at Colonial 
Williamsburg, Virginia, addressed 
the Society, showing slides of proj- 


ects pertaining to the preservation 


of historical landmarks throughout 





the United States. She urged 
that at least the facades of Ga- 
lena’s historic buildings be kept 
unaltered, even though the in- 
teriors might be remodeled for 
twentieth-century use. 

The Society held a_ historical 
film festival on May 12 and its 
annual business meeting and elec- 
On 


June 26 the members joined the 


tion of directors on June 2. 


Dubuque County (Iowa) Histori- 


cal Society on a three-hour boat 
trip on the Mississippi from Du- 
buque. 


All officers of the Geneva His- 
re-elected at 
the annual meeting on May 18. 
They are: Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, 
president; Frank Jarvis and Mary 


torical Society were 


Wheeler, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Margaret A. Allan, secretary; and 
The 
board of directors consists of Har- 
old L. Smith, Mrs. R. A. Davis, 
Oliver J. Adamson, Alice Swarth- 
out, William K. Bullock and Mrs. 
O. B. Simon. 
of the Society now stands at 


Jeanita Peterson, treasurer. 


The membership 
ninety-seven annual and twenty- 
life 


plaques 


four members. ‘Two more 
for century-old houses 
were presented: one to the Wil- 
liam Conant house (now the office 
of Dr. Rodney B. Nelson), 


the other to the Jones house (now 


and 
the office of Harding & Harding). 
Addison Hapeman of Wood- 


lawn was the speaker at the din- 
ner meeting of the Jefferson Coun- 
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ty Historical Society on June 9 
Church. His 
talk was illustrated with slides of 
Ozark 
President Charles E. Simmons pre- 


at the Lutheran 


views and wild flowers. 


sided. 


The Kankakee County Histori- 
cal Society petitioned the Board 
of Supervisors for a $300 appro- 
priation to restore the century- 
old Van Meter Cemetery, con- 
The 


restoration, if made, will be su- 


taining some forty graves. 


pervised and maintained without 


remuneration by Society members. 


The La Salle County Historical 
Society met at the Mendota Bap- 
tist Church on May 18. Mrs. 
Edgar Cook, vice-president, pre- 
sided in the absence of President 
John Graham, and told some of 
Mendota. 
Watson Bartlett gave an illustrat- 


the early history of 
ed talk on La Salle County wild 
flowers and their medicinal sig- 


nificance. 


Louise Travous of Edwardsville 
spoke at the meeting of the Lewis 
and Clark Historical Society on 
June 8 in the Wood River Public 
Library. Her subject was the his- 
tory of the area prior to the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. 


Ross V. 


County native and warden of the 


Randolph, Logan 
Menard penitentiary, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of the Logan County Histori- 
cal Society on June 8 at the 
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The Rev. Roy 
Trueblood gave the 
and Clifford Leimbach welcomed 
the group. Short papers on the 
history of Chestnut, its school and 
its Methodist and Zion Lutheran 
churches were read by Mrs. Leo- 
nard Obery, Joseph E. Armstrong, 
Mrs. Eugene Kretzinger and Alvin 
Special 


Chestnut School. 
invocation, 


Rentschler, respectively. 
music was furnished by the Chest- 
nut school chorus, Mrs. Dorothy 


Fay accompanying; and by Bar- 
bara Stoll, Marian Dierker, John 
Randolph and Norma Neuschafer. 


At the business meeting following 
the program, reports on the Mount 
Pulaski and Postville courthouse 
restorations were given, and the 
following officers elected: William 
A. Komnick, president; E. H. 
Lukenbill and James T. Hickey, 
vice-presidents; N. L. Gordon, 
secretary; and George A. Volle, 
treasurer. 

The Alton Area, Land o’ 
Goshen and Lewis and Clark His- 
torical Societies were special guests 
of the Madison County Historical 
Society at the latter’s thirty-sev- 
enth annual spring meeting, held 
at the Granite City Public Library 
on May 4. After an hour’s out- 
door concert by the sixty-year-old 
Tate’s Band, directed by Dr. A. H. 
Rode, the program began with 
the invocation by the Rev. Ira 
Thetford, pastor of Niedringhaus 
Memorial Methodist Church. 

Judge Fred P. Schuman of the 
city court of Granite City wel- 
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comed the group, and President 
Donald F. Lewis of the Madison 
County Society responded. Dr. 
Rode spoke on the history of 
Tate’s Band. Illinois Assistant At- 
torney General Randall Robert- 
son “Granite City’s 
Growth and Its Mayors.” Anna 
Frohardt and Mrs. Walter Klein, 
accompanied by Mrs. Edith Schell, 


spoke on 


sang a duet. Jessie Springer, cu- 
rator of the Society's museum, 
gave a short talk on the museum. 
Irving Dilliard, past president of 
the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, paid tribute to Mrs. Olive 
B. Stallings upon her retirement 
as librarian of the Granite City 
Public Library. Paul A. Grigsby, 
superintendent of schools of Gran- 
ite City and past president of the 
Illinois Education Association, 
spoke on “Granite City — The Be- 
ginning and Development.” 
Henry D. Karandjeff, chairman 
of the board of the Granite City 
Trust & Savings Bank, presented 
a plaque to commemorate the 
birthplace of Granite City at the 
old Kinderhook Church at Twen- 
ty-second and Benton streets, now 
School. 


The benediction was pronounced 


the site of the Emerson 
by the Rev. J. P. Jordan, pastor 
of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church. 

Paul Heike of Wenona_ ad- 
dressed the Marshall County His- 
torical Society on April 28, show- 
ing Indian relics collected both 
at his former home in northern 


Wisconsin and in Marshall Coun- 





ty. It was voted not to hold a 
meeting in May, since the regular 
date would conflict with school 


commencements and Memorial 
Day exercises. 

On June 30 the Society met at 
the John F. Boose home in Henry. 


Arthur Stickel of 


showed photographs of the Gettys- 


Princeton 


burg battlefield, and a historical 
film featuring a re-enactment of 
the Battle of Gettysburg was also 


shown. 


Good progress is being made 
on the Essley-Noble Museum of 
History in Aledo under the spon- 
sorship of the Mercer County His- 
torical Society. The public open- 


ing is planned for this autumn. 


The Nauvoo Historical Society 
held its quarterly meeting on April 
15. As usual, the Society has 
charge this year of the museum 
in the Rheinberger house in Nau- 
voo State Park. 


The Ogle County Historical So- 
Farm 
May 26. 


Armour Van Briesen of Stillman 


ciety met at the Oregon 


Bureau Building on 
Valley showed colored slides of 
historic points in Ogle County, 
and music was furnished by the 
Oregon Community High School 
choruses, directed by Russel Vro- 


man. 


Mrs. Dorothy Cook of Pinckney- 
ville presented a sound film on 
“Tllinois State Parks” 
Perry County Historical Society 


before the 
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on April 7. The meeting was held 


at Tamaroa. 

At a dinner meeting in Du 
Quoin on May 5, Carl B. Jewell 
of Manteno presented to the So- 
ciety the sword worn by his grand- 
father, Captain Edmund R. Jones, 
of Company F, 8oth Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, from the time of 
his muster-in at Centralia on Au- 
gust 25, 1862, until April 30, 1863, 
The 


complete roster of Company F 


when he was killed in action. 


was read, and tribute paid to its 
members. President Raymond Lee 


presided. 


The annual meeting of the His- 


torical Society of Quincy and 
Adams County was held at its 
museum building on June 6. The 
members voted to increase the 
Society's life-membership fee from 
$25 to $50, and to introduce a 
twenty-five-cent charge for adults 
visiting the museum — except for 
Society members, and teachers ac- 
companying school groups. Among 
the new exhibits at the museum is 
Illinois’ first fire engine, originally 


The 


Society is fortunate in owning not 


brought to Quincy in 1839. 


only its museum building but also 
two modern revenue - producing 
All officers 


of the Society were re-elected for 


apartment buildings. 
another year. They are: George 
M. Irwin, president; James W. 
and Oliver B. Williams, 
vice-presidents; William J. Diet- 
erich, recording secretary; Mrs. 


William Wessels, 


Carrott 


corresponding 
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secretary; Harvey Sprick, treasur- 
er; W. Edwin Brown, Edward P. 
Lannan and William F. Gerdes, 
Jr., trustees. Mrs. Jane Bowman 
is curator of the Society’s museum, 
located in the old home of Gov- 
This building 
the 


same time as the Governor’s Man- 


ernor John Wood. 


was constructed almost at 
sion in Springfield and was de- 
signed by the same architect, John 
Murray Van Osdel. 


The Randolph County Histori- 
cal Society met at the Dreamland 
Cafe in Sparta on March 27 and 
discussed plans for publishing a 
history of the county. Mrs. John 
S. Gilster, president, presided. A 
collection of antique music boxes 
was on display. 

Charles Van Ravenswaay, di- 
rector of the Missouri Historical 
Society at St. Louis, was the prin- 


cipal speaker at a dinner meeting 
of the Randolph County Society 
at Sparta on April 18, at which 
members of the Chester Woman’s 
Club, the Sparta 
Women’s 


Business and 
Professional Club, the 
Monday Club of Sparta and the 
D.A.R. were special guests. Van 
Ravenswaay’s talk, illustrated with 
slides, showed various restorations 
Midwest, 
particularly in St. Louis and Bish- 
op Hill. Richard S. Hagen, his- 
torical of the Illinois 
Division of Parks and Memorials, 
reported on the 
plished to that date in the restora- 
tion of the Pierre Menard home. 


of historic sites in the 


consultant 


work accom- 
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During the dinner ‘hour, high- 
fidelity tape recordings of old-time 
carrousel and calliope music were 
played, and Mrs. Walter Lowe 
of Sparta spoke briefly on the 
subject. Past President Ebers R. 
Schweizer acted as master of cere- 
monies, and the Rev. Father Car] 
Pimeskern of the Immaculate Con- 
ception Church of Kaskaskia gave 
the invocation. 

On June 5 
and Randolph County societies 


the Perry County 


held a joint meeting at the 111- 
year-old home built by Thomas 
Swanwick, about 2'% miles north- 
east of the village named for him. 
One of Thomas Swanwick’s sons 
married Julia, daughter of Illi- 
nois first governor, Shadrach 
Bond; and one of his daughters 
became the wife of United States 
Senator David Jewett Baker. After 
going through the home, the So- 
ciety members enjoyed a chicken 
dinner at the Swanwick United 
Presbyterian Church. 


The spring dinner meeting of 
the Rock Island County Histori- 
cal Society was held in Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Moline, 
on April 29. Following the din- 
ner and business meeting the mem- 
Butterworth Center 
of Louis 


bers toured 


and saw a color film 
Hauberg’s trip around the world 
in 1957. Colonel Carl A. Wald- 
mann reported on progress in the 
campaign to save the old home 
of George Davenport on Arsenal 
Officers at this 


Island. elected 








meeting are: Bestor Witter, presi- 
dent; Waldmann and 
G. Hollister Boardman, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. James Burke, secre- 
tary; F. E. Mueller, treasurer; 
Helen Marshall, archivist; Dudley 
Marshall, Claire V. Golden and 
Louis Hauberg, members of the 
advisory board; Dr. O. F. Ander, 
Florence Liebbe, H. W. Codding- 
ton, Charles Ainsworth and Mrs. 


Colonel 


William Parks, directors. 


The Saline County Historical 


Society’s meeting held on May 
6 featured a panel discussion of 
“Early Law Practices in Saline 


and Adjoining Counties.” Panel- 
ists were Colonel Charles Durfee, 
94, dean of the Southern Illinois 
bar; Judge K. C. Ronalds, former 
state representative; and Charles 
H. Thompson, former state sena- 
tor and Supreme Court justice. 
During the discussion period fol- 
the 
short but informative talks were 
made by Attorney Mable Scott of 
Harrisburg and Attorney D. L. 


lowing panelists’ speeches, 


Duty of Marion; the latter was 
state’s attorney of Williamson 
County during the time of the 
gang warfare there. Mrs. Gene- 
vieve McCoy of Eldorado gave 
a humorous reading; Curt Parish 
spoke briefly on his work for the 
L. L. Cook Company of Milwau- 
kee, as a photographer of scenic 
and historic spots in southern Illi- 
nois; his pictures are used on post- 
the 
Hills Recreation Association. 


cards advertising Shawnee 


Re- 
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ports were also given on the prog- 


ress of restoration at Shawnee- 


town and on prospects for a 
historical museum in the county. 
Mrs. Inez Trigg presided at a so- 
cial hour. The meeting was held 
in the Mitchell-Carnegie Library 
at Harrisburg. 

On June 3 the Society took its 
first summer field trip, meeting 
at the Village Church (originally 
Indian Village Cumberland Pres- 
Omaha. 


A potluck supper was served in 


byterian Church) near 
the churchyard under the oak tree 
where the church was organized 
in 1819. After the supper, So- 
ciety members went indoors to 
hear a number of local residents 
tell of the history of the church 


and community. 


Mrs. Ella K. Mosley of Metrop- 
olis addressed the Shawnee Hills 
Recreation Association at its meet- 
ing in Tiny’s Café, Brookport, on 
May 19. 


The annual meeting of the Ste- 
phenson County Historical Society 
was held on May 9g at its museum, 
1440 South Carroll Avenue, Free- 
port. Mrs. Carl H. Neyhart, au- 
thor of Henry’s Lincoln, spoke on 
“Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Douglas in 
1858.” The Society’s principal 
project for the summer was par- 
ticipation in the centennial com- 
memoration of the Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debate at Freeport. 


The Swedish Historical Society 


of Rockford presented its annual 
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midsummer festival in Sinnissippi 
Park on June 22. 


The Vandalia Historical Soci- 
ety held its final meeting of the 
1957-1958 year in the old State- 
house on May 27. Fayette Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools Lynn 
Price discussed the campaign of 
1858. 
county candidates in that election 

Wilson Campbell, A. P. N. 
D. Morey had 
Joseph C. 


Biographical sketches of 


Doyle and L. 
been prepared by 
Burtschi and were read by the 
Rev. Roscoe Coen, Alenia Mc- 
Cord and Edyth Hausmann. 
The Society held its annual Me- 
morial Day tea and reception for 
returning former Vandalians at 
the First Presbyterian Church on 


May 30. 


Sam Atkinson of McLeansboro 
showed colored slides of a hunt- 
ing trip to the Arctic before the 
Wayne County Historical Society 
on April 25. 
native of Geff 


ford, Indiana, a 





and author of Run, Sammy, Run 


and other books, addressed the 


Society on June 27. 


The village of New Haven was 
the subject of the White County 
Historical Society's meeting on 
April 28. Secretary James Robert 
Endicott reported a membership 


of 154. 


The Williamson County His- 
torical Society held its quarterly 
meeting at the Marion Carnegie 
Mrs. Paul 
Wheeler, Sr., addressed the group 


Library on April 13. 
on ‘Folklore of Southern Illinois.” 


Officers of the Winnetka His- 
torical Society for 1958-1959 are: 
Lloyd A. Faxon, president; Mary 
S. King, president emeritus; Har- 
old L. Orwin, vice-president; Mrs. 
Chester E. 
Edward C. Vandenhurgh, treasur- 
er; Mrs. Harry H. Barnum, Sam- 
uel S. Otis and W. H. King, Jr., 
trustees; Mrs. Charles Howells 
Coffin, Mrs. Frederick Dickinson 
and Stewart Boal, directors. 


Bauman, secretary; 


Association Compiles Historical Guidebook 


The American Historical Asso- 
ciation is compiling a Guide to 
Photocopied Historical Matervals 
United States and Canada, 
book that will 


in the 
a desk 


tell where to find important bodies 


reference 


of microfilmed and other photo- 
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copied materials. Readers of this 
Journal are asked to send infor- 
mation about such holdings to the 
editor, Dr. Richard W. Hale, Jr., 
Boston University, Copley Square 
Campus, 84 Exeter Street, Room 
101, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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